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DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY 



Aniong the many foriiis of non- traditional study that have appeared 
in the lust few years, courses designed around national television 
series are quite prominent. Yet they are not very well mder- 
stood. The prominence comes in part from the high profile of the 
television series thonselves* Everyone has heard of The k6amt o{^ 
Man, ClMSia TkzaViai The HmakUMu in Vn^ama, and Th^ Adam 
Ch^onlclQM because they were series aired nationwide over public 
television stations with national promotion. But the arrangements 
that constitute a college- level course aroimd eadi of these series 
remain somewhat confusing even for the hundreds o£ higher education 
institutions granting students credit for taking the courses. The 
lack of coiTprehenslve studies on these courses contributes to the 
general lack of understanding of what they are and how they work. 

This monograph reports the findings from one research project 
which sought to Lmcover the patterns of utilization of the course 
designed around the nationally-broadcast television series, 
Cl-cu6lc ThmtAt'^ The. HmmJMiu In Vwma. Funded by a grant 
from the National Endownient for the Hunanities, the project sought 
answers to the question of whether the course was effective, 
specifically looking at television as a means of providing students 
easier access to humanities instruction* 

The niost novel aspect of the Classic Theatre course was the 
process of delivery of the course to higher education Institutions 
md local television stations and through them to the students 
themselves. The opportLmity for drama and literature students to 
view plays and not just read them was also Lmique. Evaluation of 
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tiiese clcmeiits of the courso was einphasized. 

The investigation bogan in November, 1975| while the series 
Lurccl. A scries of questionnairos was s^nt to achiinistrators, 
faculty ineitibers ajid students in March cind April, 1976, aiid sito 
visits wore conducted in April and May^ Because of the extensive 
ainoLmt of irifoniiation collected, data compilation and analysis 
continued into September, 

DESCRIP TION OF TiE COURSE 
In the fall of 1975, the Public Broadcasting Seinrice aired a 
spectacular series over almost all PBS stations* UmsIcl ThgatAz 
cind Cl(Lt6ic TkmtAQ. P^euicw* T/ie HmanLtLoA in V^ma consisted of 
thirteen i7th, 18th and 19th Centuiy full-length plays plus a 
thirty-niinute preview for each drama* Included were such well^ 
knoKTi plays as Macbeth- ^ Tha. bllld Duak^ and Ak4 Wa^wen^^ 
Pwf^ubion^ and two original screenplays, Pa/iadi^a Re.6toMd and 
Candidg, The plays were originally produced by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation and presented to American viewers by 
WGBH-TV in Boston. WGBH also conceived and produced the CZ(U6ia 
ThacU/ig PkavltM with funds provided by the National Endoment for 
the Humanities p The purdiase of the dramas themselves was fimded 
by grants from the National Qidov^ent for the Hunanities and from 
the Mobil Oil Corporation. 

The number of large organizations involved made this a complex 
and ambitious series even before educational institutions were 
added to shape the educational materials. The tivo higher education 
institutions were the LJniversity Extension at the University of 
California, San Diego and the Coast Contmunity College District 
(Costa Mesa, California), Working mth 1\CBH^ Little, Brown and 
Coirpany (publishers of the course texts); and PBS, Coast md UCSD 
designed a college- level course aroiflid the series, promoted it to 
two-year and four- year colleges and universities, and coordinated 



the delivery of course coniponents* 

llic Ciassic Theatre course h^m three goals for students: 

L Uncle rstand tho social m\d historical backgrounds of the 17th, 
18th J md I9t\\ Century European drama. 

2. Understand the origins^ forni and literary iinportiuiLCc of the 
classic works j leadin_g to the viewing and enjoyment of the 
plays thOTselves . 

3, Leam some techniques of interpretations analysis and 
criticism of drajiia. 

On the surface these goals are not especially mique or 

non- traditional* The unusual component of this course is revealed 

in the phrase ''leading to the viewing and enjoyment of the plays 

themselves*** Few traditional drama or literature courses offer the 

student the opportunity to view the plays being studied. Thus, the 

important quality of this course is that the student is a viewer 

of plays i not just a reader. 

To achieve the course goals, students relied on the following 

materials: 

The plays wore chosen for their effectiveness on television as 
well as their significance in the history of theatre. They 
varied from 1-1/2 to 2-1/2 hours in length. The plays in order 
of broadcast were: McLcfaeA, Edm^d thz Sgcond, The Vuaku^ 
^M^i, Pamdl^Q. Rutoud^ She. Stoap6 to ConquM^ Cand.Ldt, Thg 
UvaU, Tho. OJlid Vutk, Hgdda GabtaA, T-^^.tmmy the. ''miW , Tho. 
ThAee Sl6tQ./i6, The. Plaijboy o{) tkz Wutzm Wo Aid and ^amm^A 

Previews 

Preceding each play was a thirty-niinute introduction to the play. 
Each preview was produced by WGBH-TV, Boston i and featured an 
eminent scholar U'ho commonted tpon the play, offered interpretations 
of play and playiNrright , and discussed the performance with menders 
of the cast. 



AiitliolQg)^ oj^ P layH - C£a64ic ThmPiat T/i£ HurnayiLtiu In VKoma 
An attractively bound voluiie that included not only the texts of 
the plays but also Inronnutlve introductoiy essays ojid illustra- 

tians for each play. 

Book of ^^otiding^ - fn.am StH.pt to Pwduction 

Tho Oi?says in this text were drawn together by Jonathaai Saville, 
A^sociatQ Professor of Literature at the University of California, 
San UicMOs after discussions with the editors of the aJithologyi 
production staff at WGI3H, and after viewing of the productions 
thomseJ vos, 

Study _Gui do - P^agKmmg hiotu and P/iamptlng^ 
Authorod by Dr. Heniy Goodnuin, Professor of Theatre Arts at the 
University of CaliEoniia^ Los Angeles, the study guide was seen by 
the course designers as the crucial component for independent- 
study students because it directed them in how to view the plays i 
Integrate the varioLis course comj^onentSi and study for the course, 
[t contained the specific Instmctional objectives and assignments 
for each unit. 

The books were available a-s a ^-shrink-wrap'^ package with a 
suggested sale price of $19.95, 

Material was also produced to assist tlie colleges in offering 
the course. Each college participating in the project received 
an Academic aJid Adirdnistrative Support Package that contained a 
bank of test questions based on the course objectives^ a faculty 
manual j recoircnendations for adniinistration of instructional tele- 
vision courses 5 and promotional materials designed for local 
adaptation and use* 

In shorty the course was designed as a complex md con^lete 
leaniing system to be adopted by higher education institutions for 
use primaiuly by the at-home student* It was also designed to be 
flexible so that it could be offered as a correspondence ^ 
independent study, or on=caiiipus course, at the lower division or 
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upper division lovely , unci froin acuUoinic pcrypoctives such m 
thoatro artB, literaturQ, or intcrdiBciplinar/ hLmianittori depart- 
mcnts . 

rm RHSHARcn pRQjncr 

The (MaHHic Theatre rcseardi project sought to ovaluate the 

crfcct i vonoBs oC tlie television course ob a way to providD access 

to hLurianities materials. The research design called for evaluating 

the elTectivencss of the Classic Theatre course in teriris ol: 

L The attitude toward and utilisation of course materials and 
prescribed h lat by participating institutions (two-^year 
(ind four^yearj^ 

2. The response to the course by students and the extent to 
which the course reached a population not previously involved 
in higher education. 

3. [ndi cations from both schools and students of further interest 
in this mode of huiianities presentation. This two-pronged 
inquiry was prompted by the understanding tliat fox a cowse 
such as Classic Theatre to be nt ilized at all it had to be 
subscribed to by institutional personnel as well as students. 

Infonnation relevant to the researdi questions was gathered 
in the following ways: 

1, Distribution of a general questionjiaire to all acbninlstrators 
involved with offering a Classic Theatre course, 

2* Distribution of m in-depth questionnaire to selected faculty- 
facilitators and administrators. 

3. Site visits to seven institutions to gather more in-depth 
infomation about the school, the coiranunity, and the students. 

4. Distribution of a questionnaire to a selected sample of 
students seeking their reactions to the various course 
coirrtoonents , the adiiinistration of the course Cincluding local 
student support services^ scheduling, etc.}f and basic 
infonnation about the students sudi as age^ education, and 
study habits* 

From the student information gathered^ we hoped to shed light 
on such questions as: Who were the students? Hliat was their 
background in sudi subjects as liteiniture and drama? l^nr/ did they 
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onroll in the courHo? llaB their intcrGBt in the study of hiUTianities 
hSLibjocts been uf rcctcd by this course? Wliat are the characteristics 
of imy new student popuiatioiis tliat the ccurse iMiy have reached? 
IVhal kirkln of cour^u proinotiou imd publicity were iiiOBt efrectivQ in 
runuliing Htuclants? 

Copies of tlie L^mr tiuestioimaires usod in this study arc 
iiicluded in Apperuliccs A through I), Questionnaire was used as a 
basic Info rniat ion instnmient aiid was sent in November, 1975 j to the 
major contact person at all institutions offering the couTse, As 
can be seen in Figure 1.1, 153 or 561 of the contacts retumed the 
quostiannairc mid 96 agreed to participate in the more In-^ depth 
study. We have no ready explanation for the higher degree of both 
interest and participation aiiiong representatives of four-yoar 
institutions. At least twenty schools did not participate in the 
study because low enrollment forced closing the class. 

Fig- i'l 

qjESTiomifii-: rcturms * 



Two -Year Itusti tut Ions 
rour^Year [mtitutioni 



Total Mimbe i 
of Schools 
Offering 
t^ie Course^ 

L53 

L^2 



Total Number 
of QuQs tLonnairea 
Returned 

lb- cm) 

77 (63^) 



Willing to 
Pfirticipata in 
Research Pro ject Not JV U^LiM 



41 (261) 
55 [451} 



35 (22h) 
22 (18V] 



1S3 (56^) 



96 



57 



Raw ti^urey (per cent total participatif^ in pamnthcses) 



Faculty members and administratoxs at the 96 two- and four- 
year institutions willing to cooperate further were mailed more 
detailed questionnaires in MaTch ajid April, 1976. Tlie 1SS4 students 
enrolled in the courses offered at tv/enty-four institutions were 
sent copies of the student c^uestionnalre in March and April, To 
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Fig, 1.2 

TOO^ /\ND FOUR-YHiVR INSTITirriONS grUDIED IN DEPTH 



T wQ^-Year_ Institutions 

Buaker Hill Coimuiiity College (Nassachusetts) 
Central Piedniont Coimunity College CNorth Carolina] 
Chicago City-Wide College (Illinois) 
Hlllsboroiigh Coinmtinity Collage (Florida) 
Imperial Valley Coimunity College (California) 
Kingsborough Conununity College (Mew York) 
LimBing Coimnunity College (Michigan) 
Maricopa Coimty Coiiiinunlty College (ATizona) 
Merritt College (Caliromia) 
Mi4ijni^Dade CoiMUriity College (Florida) 
Nassau Conmunity College (Ndw York) 
Northern Virginia CoiMunity College 
Rio Hondo College (CnliCorniu) 
University of MimioHOta Teclinical College 

Four "Year Institutiona 
Arizona State University 
Illinois Stato Unlv^ersity at Normal 
Pepperdine University (Calirornia] 
Soutliorn Connecticut State College 
University of tlulirornia at Davis 
University of Hawaii 
University of Minnesota 
University of North Florida 
Univcrsit>' of Virginia 
West I.U^erty State (West Virginia) 
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protect the students' right of privac>% most schools could not 
provide students' names and addresses to us, so the administrators 
were asked to send the questionnaires to their students. They 
were supplied with quest iormai res, Dnvolopes and postage as well 
as addressed, postage^pald envelopes for returning completed 
questionnaLres . The 24 institutions chosen are listed in Figure 1, 
and a copy of the Student Questionnaire is provided in Appendix D* 

FigUTO 1,3 lists the four data gathering devices used, tlie 
nujiil>cr of ciucstLunnai res sent in eadi categoiy, and the response 
rates in rm figurps and per cents* 



Fig, 1.3 







Mailed 


^ Returned 


Quo s t ionn. lire 


' All SchooL^ 


:n 


153 (S6I) 




' Adiuini^traCOf H 


96 


ZB (391) 


^^cst iDnnairc *5 


' Faculty 


96 


45 om) 




■ Student 


I ,S54 


557 (Jbi) 



The student resporise rate varied widely botiveen institutions 
i'roni a high of 661 at the University oC CalifDmla at Davis to a 
low of 141 t\t Kio Hondo Coiiiniimlty Collcgo (See Appendix Ij Cor the 
totnl course onraLlmont at each of the 24 institutions and the 
niiiiiher of t|uestiQiinni res rcturnedi) Thus, the student snir^)le was 
a se ir^selocteU >^roiip of those interestod enough to return a 
(lucstioiuiai re three months after the course hud ended. 

The smiiplo of udministrators imd faculty responding to the 
in-depth questionnaires was also a sel f-^ selected grouiip The low 
mmibor of resiionses to the actauivi strytivo questionnaire seems to 
be title to the fact thnt in many c^ise^ the fnculty incfnber wnf^ the 
onl)' individual with nny significant involvomont with course 
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arTangemeiits. Fifty -six or 591 of the 96 institutions queried 
responded to one or the other of the faculty and admiiiistrator 
questionnaires however. 

Becaiise therD were so imny variables that could affect the 
success of the many ClMsic Theatre courses offered aroimd the 
nation, this research project also liicluded seven site visits by 
project staff meiribers. A day was spent with all persomiel on each 
cmpus who were involved in the course frOTi presidents to deans of 
instruction^ deans of extension, promotion staff, faculty and 
division/department chai^ersons. The site visits provided a 
wealth of detailed infonnation about such things as the original 
decision to offer the murse* promotional efforts, faculty and 
adjninlstrative attitudes, relations with the local public television 
stations, and local decision-jnaking with respect to course options 
and coui'SD design, 

DBSCIUPTION AND LIMITATIONS OF TUB DATA GATHERED 
Generalisations based on the data from this project must be under- 
stood in light of methodological limitations. The stiKient sample 
was intended to be broadly representative of the mor^ than 10,000 
poople who took the course nationwide* The 558 students who returned 
the questionnaire wore enrolled in 24 specially selected colleges and 
ujiiversities across the country, Fourteen of these were two-year 
and ten were four-year institutions* They were spread across all 
parts of the coimtiy and served urban , suburban, md rural popula- 
tions , Some of these liistitutions sudi as the Chicago City-Wlde 
College, the University of Hawaii, and Miami-Dade Conwiunity College, 
have extensive experience and resources for offering extension and 
television courses, Howevori most had little or no previous 
experience with television courses and were consciously e^erlment- 
ing with the Classic Thoatre series* (This experimental attitude 
in part accounted for the high level of interest, responsiveness 



and cooperation which we Saxrdi to be characteristic of so vmiy of 
the schools participating in this study*) 

We noi.sciously introduced another bias in the selectiai of 
these 24 institutions* We chose sdiools who gave some indication, 
through their response to the initial questiCTmaire, of having made 
a conscientious effort to make the course laio\m to potential 
students s and to provide administrative and academic si^pOTt 
services to enrolled students. Due largely^ perhaps, to the lack 
of lead tijne avail^le to institutions to set up such services 
prior to the broadcast of the plays , many of the 256 Institutions 
offering the course were remiss in this respect. It ws our vie\v 
that a study of sdiools who exhibited a certain degree of prepara' 
tion (e.g.p use of the administrative and academic support packagei 
some fom of public notice or promotion of the existence o£ the 
course, and the provision of some mechanlOTi for answering student 
inquiries prior to and dixlng the course itself) would yield 
infomatlon much more pertinent to the questions being addressed 
in this study than a study which yielded '^lack of preparation'* as 
a finding whidi colored Its results. Put simply, we wanted to know 
what works rather than what doesn't work. 

Thus, student responses to the course most likely reflect 
this selection biasi they were enrolled in colleges which made 
relatively more conscientious efforts in course activities than 
many other institutions offering the course. 

It also should be noted that most of the 5S8 questionnaires 
that were returned were fron students who had con^leted the course* 
Among the respondents, 881 indicated that they had finished the 
course. This is an important bias to keep in nilnd since those Who 
were able to conrplete the cours e most likely fomid It interesting, 
not too difficulty and offered at a time that was convenient for 
their viewing. In future research projects, efforts should be 
made to identify students or potential students who chose not to 
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enroll or who dropped out part way through the course to find out 
their reasons for not enrolling or dropping out. Now we cm only 
speculate about the student who could have been but was not 
served by this couise. 

In siflmaTyj the findings in this monograph cm be listed under 
the foUowlng headings: 

1, Case studies at seven institutions. 

2, Profiles and pinions of the 558 students taking a Classic 
Theatre couree in 24 institutionSi which enrolled a total of 
1,554 students* 

3, Profiles md opinions of the faculty menibers and administrators 
who volunteered to answer the more in-depth questionnaires. 

4, Information on the requireinents and activities of local Classic 
Theatre courses. 

The site visits have been presented as case studies md 
appear first in the report because they provide a total picture 
of local utilization and may have more validity thm generaliza- 
tions based on the larger sarrples. AlsOj they provide a useful 
reference point for showijig the ranges of variations from average 
figures. 



EKLC 
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CHAPTER II 



CASE STUDIES 



IB 



CASE mmis 



Seven schools were chosen to be sites of in-depth stidy and 
analysis for this rasaarch project: Illinois State UniveTsity, 
West Liberty State College (West Virginia), Merritt College 
(CalifoiTiia)j Papperdine UnivaTsity (California), University of 
Virginia (Falls Church Regional Center), Lansing Coimiunity College 
O^lichigan), and the Chicago City-Wide College. The Classic 
Theatre courser offared at tiiase institutions eJdiibited great 
variations of requirement Sj enrollments, administration, and 
faculty roles. The following reports of those site visits 
demonstrate the difficulty of making generalizations about the use 
of Bnd reactions to the Classic Theatre course across the country 
and in all institutions on the basis of nationally averaged 
statistics. 
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ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
NORMAL. ILLINOIS 



Illinois State University at Normal was selected to be studied in 
this project for several reasons: It was a fairly large public 
university and the course was offeTed at the i;uidergraduate as well 
m graduate level through the Division o£ Continuing Education. 
Wiils the school h^ not offered a television course for credit 
since the late 1940* the enrollment of 85 in Classic Theatre was 
considered relatively large, Mso^ the course was offered to a 
large rural geographic area and had no requirement for cajipus 
attendance at any time, 

DESCRIPTION OF TFffl COURSj 
There were two courses offered at ISU^ an undergraduate course 
whidi had an initial enrollment of 55 , and a graduate course which 
had an initial enrollment of 30. Both were offered for three 
semester hours credit md were advertised tii rough the continuing 
education division as well as through on^can^us charaiels- 

The instructor for both courses, Dr. Robert Fimk, diose not 
to use the test bank provided in the administrative package but 
substituted written assignments as the major device for evaluating 
students* work in the couise. Students were given the option of 
writing three analytical papers on any three plays and he set 
specific standards for what was to go into those p^ers, Dr, Fmk 
had an ass i stmt who helped him grade the papers and mail them back 
to students* His role was mainly one of mswering students' 
questions^ preparing all the written comniimlcations to students ^ 
and making the final detemination of the grade on the papers after 
the reader had first gone through thetn. 

Responsibilities for promotion of the course^ ordering of 



books, hiring a faculty menter, arrangement with local stations, 
md registering o£ students was handlad through the Division of 
Continuing Education, Since this division is experienced In pro- 
moting extension^ type progranis and reaching nOT-resident student 
populations, promotional activities for this course were fairly 
extensive and sophisticated. They included a brodiure, public 
service announcements on radio and television^ special letters ^ 
and press releases mailed out to local newspapers, 

Tm STUDBrrs 

TTie students who enrolled in the ^o ISJ class.es tended to be 
somewhat older than full- time resident students. The undergraduate 
class attracted students whose average age was 31 and the graduate 
class attracted students whose average age was 38. There were 
other diiferences between the students CTirolled in the two classes. 
In the graduate class, most students were full-' time employed with 
the largest single group being teachers* The mdergraduate class 
enrollees classified themselves primarily as students. 

Over all there were two times as mmy fonales enrolled in the 
two courses as males. Over half had two or more years of college 
courses behind them, j^out 74i of the students had not taken my 
drama or literature courses before enrolling in this television 
course. Of the reasons given for enrollingp many students respond- 
ing to the questionnaire indicated they appreciated the convenience 
of TV instruction^ sought personal enrldiment, and last^ they needed 
imits. Over all they were very pleased with tiie Qoxxrse^ md almost 
all of the respondents said that they would recaraiiend the course to 
their family and friends if it were offered again* The combined 
con^letion rate for the two courses was 691. 

REgTON SEjro rm course 

The instructor of the two courses i Dr. V\mk^ was generally very 
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favorable toisrard all couree cOT^onents and the process itself. 
He was suiprised at the anount of work required of him since he 
was paid on an overload basis for the work. Miile he thought 
that the books were all very nicely done, he questioned the use- 
fulriess of fwm St^pt to PKodaCLtLon for imdergradimta students* He 
assigned some readings md paper t^ics to graduate students 
based on the Saville book, Dr, Fimk indicated that he would 
probably teadi the course again and would make sane changes the 
way the cou^e was hmdled^ such as adding ^portimities for 
students to write their personal reactions to the plays. 

He felt that students satisfactorily handled the correspondence 
nature of the course. The students that he felt had the most 
difficult time in the course were a few freshnen who registered in 
it when they fomd that they were closed out of other canpus 
English courses* Same of these students ^parently had very little 
writing experience. It was very difficult for these students to 
learn the style of writing through a correspondence course, and he 
felt that a classroom situation definitely would have been better 
for them* The rest of the students were well prepared to study 
independently; their reasons for dropping out did not include 
inability to handle the couree. Thus, he did not feel that the 
lack of opportunity to have face-to^face contact with the students 
was a crucial problem. Miile he missed this opportunity because 
he said that this kind of thing always provides stimulation for the 
teacher, he dldn^t feel that it was necessary for the students* 
One student who siqsported this view said, "I am disciplined and 
curious enough to work at my own pace toward a deadline for 
correspondence work". 

The students' report on the course content and the books was 
equally favorable. Eighty- seven per cent of the students responding 
to the questionnaire agreed that the three books used in the course 
were Integrated in a way that made meeting the course goals possible 



and they rated each book highly. Even the stu^ questions in the 
study guide were pTaised by more thaji half of the respondents. The 
students also felt that things like the broadcast times and mailing 
comumications from the faculty member were both convenient md 
adequate md had few complaints about the pace of the course. Mien 
asked if they would t^e other courses in literature, drama or 
theatre, whether televised or on campus, three-quarters of the 
respondents said ''yes''. 

The series seoiied to attract people who had watdied PBS 
stations before^ although most of thOT noted that it was an 
Infrequent viewing. Mmy coimented that as a result of taking this 
CQUrs_e» they would increase their viewing of pi^lic television, as 
well as their desire to see or read drama. In talking about how 
her experience in the course changed her television viewing habits, 
one student commented, ^'I watdi now for coming plays on PBS. I am 
more Interested in plays than ever, 1 am less content with bad TV 
programs after this course* T really got spoiled!" 

Many students conmiented on the necessity of having a repeat of 
the plays available. Since the television series was offered over 
two stations in this area^ the students had a wide r^e of options 
for viewing the plays and the repeats. 

i^INISTRATIVE POSITION 
The adniinistrators in the Division of Continuing Education responsible 
for deciding to offer this course were oriented toward providing 
support services for students and handling arrangeinents necessary to 
the course- They were generally very enthused with the results. 
They are planning to offer other national television courses as they 
become available, as well as repeat the Classic Theatre course. The 
division has a good reputation, shoivn by the fact that continuing 
education course credits are not distinguished from on-csDnpus course 
credits on students* transcript, nor is a student limited in the 
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nunber of continuing education courses applicable toward a B.A. 
degree* 

The administrators were very COTiplimentaiy about the coopera- 
tion they receiired from the two PBS stations, Hiis assistance 
included on-the-air announcements of the course and a description 
in one station* s publication. Though several other schools in the 
area offered Classic Theatre for credit 5 no effort was made to 
cooperate uith those schools* 

There were some adninistrative problems nonetheless* One was 
the fact that the students who lived in college dormitories had 
difficulty t^ing the course unless they had their own television 
because none of the televisions in the donn had the cable hook=up 
which enabled thm to receive the broadcast* Thus, of the full- 
time students who took the course^ most lived in apartments in the 
community* The administrators biggest complaint was that material 
about the rourse had not been sent to them with encugh lead time to 
do the kinds of promotion and work with the instructor that they 
would normally like to do in offering this kind of a course, 

CONCLUSION 

Although opportmity for making consents critical of the course 
and ISU's offering was given the instructor, students, and admini- 
strators, few criticisms were imcovered in this study. Changes 
will be made in various details of offering the course a second 
time, but over all^ this initial experiment in offering a TV 
course through the Continuing Education Division was considered a 
success. 
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WEST LIBERTY STATE COLLEGE 
WEST LIBERTY. WEST VIRGINIA 



West Liberty is a small ^ suburbm, Industrial town in the pmhmdle 
area of West Virginia* West Liberty State College is a four-year 
public institution which offers the B.A. Degree only and senres a 
coimnu&iity of about 35,000, Its geographic situatiOT is mlque^ 
The panhandle is only 11 to 13 miles wide. Out -^of^ state tuition 
($142*65, as opposed to $31,70 for in-state tuition for the Classic 
Theatre course) must be diarged to inany individuals living mthin 
five niiles of the collegel State fmding is based on nunbeTs of 
students enrolledj md enrollment has been falling off iii recent 
years, West Liberty State has an interest, thereforei in readilng 
new students, and is currently experimenting with a number of 
techniques to take education to the students, rather than requiring 
daytime canqDUs attendance. These efforts include the use of tele- 
vision as well as an external degree progran known as t\m Board of 
Regents Degree Program, Conpetition for college enrollment is keen 
in the area, with six other Institutions within 20 miles of West 
Liberty State, and twelve within SO miles. None of the competing 
institutions, however, offered Classic Theatre at the time of its 
initial broadcast. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE QDURSB 
The Academic Coordinator of the Classic Theatre course at West 
Liberty State was Professor Robert Sykes, whose normal load includes 
advanced conposition and literature classes. He had no previous 
experience with television courses and coordinated closely with 
Dr, Lawrence Talley, who was coordinating a similarly structured 
course, The Accent Man, concurrently with the Classic Theatre 
offering. 



Classic Theatre was bToadcast over stations l^ED in Pittsburg 
md WiVU in Morgan town^ Channels 13 and 24, respect i\relf, cm 
Thursdays at 9:00 p*in. Halfivay through the series one of the tv^o 
stations began to offer repeat bToadcasts on Saturdays, The 
course drew 30 students ^ and 801 Vsrere off- campus, Tliree discussion 
sections were held of approxiniately two and one-half hours each. 
Professor Sykes commented that thos© sections were *'Socratic''i mi 
characterized by heavy discussion among students* He noted that 
there was a great esprit de corps among the group, with the best 
students becoming resources rather thaji presenting a threat to the 
rest of the groi^, Ofterii after the fomial sessions had endedj the 
groL^i moved over to the student union to continue infonnal discussion. 

Professor Sykes felt that the better students read the plays, 
the other readings, and then saw the play. Some of the students 
did not see the plays ^ a greater number did not read theni* He added 
that reading the play first aided the students in understanding 
dialects and accents that vvere often difficult to discern other\dse. 

Books were made generally available through the canpus book- 
store, although Professor Sykes personally delivered a set to one 
student in Washington ^ Pennsylvania, 

Examinations of the essay variety were take-home. Twenty 
questions covering a broad spectrLnti of inquiry were presented to 
the students a full nonth before the final exam date. Students 
were to respond to seven of the twenty. TTiis system vfas devised by 
the students themselves* 

Dr* Sykes handled iiiany questions over the phone j and felt that 
he had been in contact with almost all the students in this fashion 
at least once* 

TUB STUDBJTS 

The average age of the students was 35, Forty- three pot cent had 
one or two years of college and anotlier 561 had completed four 

m 
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yc/in4. Sevunty"=n ine per cant a voryhi};h porccritage HOUfiht 
a R*A. or u B,S, an their foniuil oducntional goaL FomnleH out- 
numbered males nearly two to one, and nbout three- fourths were 
employed full- or part- tune* Most of the others charnctcrizcd 
themselve^^ as **studcnts-'. 

The muHl: rrequently reported reasoti for eiu'oIUng lii Classic 
Theatre was "the convenience of televised instruction, wiLh niore 
thmi 7 out of 10 offering that response, followed by "'the need for 
Luilts-' iS7-o)f md **pcrHonal enrichment*' t36-uj. 

Twenty of the thirty Classic Theatre cnrollocs were cnncurrcntly 
enrolled in T/ic. Asc^nf af^ Man course. Most of those 20 were involved 
in tlie Itogcnts Itogrco Program, West Liberty State's cxtonial degree 
program. 

Professor Sykes expressed much enthusiasm for working wltli 
mature adults, lie noted that at first they wore veiy hesitant to 
exjiress thoLr own ideas, e.g., "This may souid very stupid, but*.," 
However, by the last discussion section they showed more confidence* 

lUiSPONsn w mi courtsB 

student reaction was^ favorable to all cornpononts of the Classic 
Theatre coLirse. One hundred per cent of those responding CN-14, 
or 47% of total enrollment) felt that the three books used in the 
course "were integrated in a way that made meeting the course 
goals possible"* 

Least favored were the "Learning Objectives for Students" 
compionent of P/Log/toMrie Notu and Pn.ompti.ng6 and the broadcast 
Previews. Some disagreement revolved around the usefulness of the 
repeat broadcasLs, with 57-6 strongly agreeing and 141 disagreeing 
that those were helpful. 

About tliree-quarters of the sanple indicated that the course 
was no more difficult than other college courses, and 931 felt that 
the pace of the course was satisfactory. IMfty- seven per cent 
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indicutud that the threu two and uno halt' hour rnviaw sessions wcm 
sufriciont, with 21% stating that thoy were insufficiant and the 
reniaindur giviii)4 nu ruspunsu, 

ThirtynHvu per cent of the saitijile felt the cost of the books 
was lui reasonable. One hundred per cent of those responding ielt 
tluiL Lite takediuine essay exajn was suitable, md 851 felt the grading 
system was rair. All restHHidents indicated that independent 
televised instruction v^as suited to their needSj md only 141 
missed the leedback and interaction of comparable on-caiiii)US 
courses. , 

Seventy-nine per cent would take other courses in literature, 
drania, or theatre, while only half had previously taken courses in 
these subjects. All respondents indicated an interest in taking 
further television courses , whidi coincides with the most often 
indicated reason for enrolling in Classic Theatre of the "convenience 
of televised instruction''* All would reconunend the course to fajnily 
or friends if it is offered again. 

Professor Hykos felt that the thTCe-voiunie coiniiGndiUTi was a 
valuable asset to the course, and cxjiressod particular pletisuro with 
the book of plays, which he stated was "useful, if not indispensable 
to the course". A^ rfinarked earlier, he felt that only the better 
students made use of all tlie course components. 

His reaction to the previews was that some were good, but in 
others those interviewed seemed to be "stuffy, affected, self- 
important". He felt that the conversations with the actors were 
the most valuable olemcnt, and he liked the way Joan Sullivtm 
"drew people out"* 

AIMINISTRATIVE POSITION 
For sudi a small sdiool, West Liberty State made a significant 
faculty/staff effort for the Cl^issic Theatre course, lliose parti- 
cipating, in one fonn or another, in the local effort included the 
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Col logo RolationH Di roctor, the Diroctor or llxtendod IJegree 
Programs, [incl the faculty coordinator of The A^amt Man course, 
in addition to I^rofcssor SykoSj the faailty coordinator of the 
ClnHHic 'ITioatro course. 

The Media Resourco Director wan able to obtain the precise 
scheduling of the shows and previews^ apparently against some 
resisttince from the station* He was also able to obtain a special 
cable drop to the camtius, in spite of the fact that West Liberty 
doe^^n^t receive a conventional cable service. A teniri which included 
niost i)f the above was assembled to travel to Pittsburg for an all- 
day meeting with WQED station officials, at which time they were 
able to persuade the station to offer a repeat broadcast of the 
series. A good rapport was established with the Pittsburg station, 
and West Liberty State anticipates additional local efforts to 
follow on this initial cooperative arrangement. 

The College Relations Director took charge of the course 
promotion, working witii other faculty and staff to develop mailing 
lists and create a brochure. Myers were sent to euiyone wlio had 
taken external degree programs or extension programs, and to local 
art or culture groups. More brochures were sent to high schools 
mid elementaty schcx>lSj members of boards of education who advise 
tcadiers on re- certification requirements, dranm department 
professors, and to four other colleges in the area for posting. An 
advei^ti semen t and two news releases were picked by a local news- 
paper. 

Sixty- four per cent of the students first foinid out about the 
course from a brochure, with the newspaper accounting for most of 
the rest. 

Dr. Sykes stated that most of his work was spent in correspon- 
dence, mailing, and telephoning, though he also provided extensive, 
well -conceived review sessions to his students. 
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CONCLUSION 

West Liberty State Collegers offering of the Classic llioatre 
course was scored as n succeKS by all involved parties if not 
as a high enrollment course that would bring the benefit of added 
tuition dollars at least as aji effective course of instruction 
for an appreciate audience. 

Dr* Robert Sykes's concliLsion was that '*TV has unlimited poten= 
tial as a teaching device*'. He would like to see more courses made 
available in this mode, and in fact the institution had already 
agreed to offer Tht Adm6 ChAo^ialu and Ame^can t^suu FoAm* 
Although Dr. Sykes had no previous experience with television 
courses, he has become involved in the West Virginia Committee for 
Humanities and Riblic Policy^ which is creating some statewide uses 
of television for educational purposes. 

The enthusiasm of the faculty and staff involved in the Classic 
Tlieati'e course could be envied by other institutions who would see 
this mode of instruction succeed. The Regents Degree Program 
offered a context and a fomi of further support which greatly helped 
the success of the course. 



MERRITT COLLEGE 
OAKLAND. CALIFORNIA 



Merritt College is one of five colleges in the Peralta Commmity 
CollGge District located in Oakland, a city of over 361^600 residents, 
across the bay frOT San Francisco, The cainpus, serving 12,350 
students, is in a residential district high in the hills overlooking 
the dov\m.town area. The Classic Theatre course organized by Merritt 
College was offered to all district residents. As the college's 
first television course and also representing a new effort to reach 
new students, the course was an experiment for this two-year college 
and for the whole district. The concern for the success of the 
course was shown by the willingness to send an instructor to visit 
the Coast Conmiunity College District several months prior to air 
time to view the plays and seek counsel on how to offer TV courses* 

DE SCRIPTION OF THE COURSE 
The Classic Theatre course was offered at Merritt College for three 
semester units* There was no course fee. Offered through the 
English, inter^disciplinary studies and drajna departments siiiiulta- 
neously, the initial enrollment for the class was 129, Thirty- six 
students conpleted the questionnaire. About 57 I or 74 students 
conpleted the course, vvhich is considered slightly Iwer than the 
usual on-cfflnpus completion rate. The course was offered basically 
as a correspondence, off-^canpus course, although there were t^o 
optional on-can^us sessions and the exans were held on can^us. The 
instructor for the course handled all correspondence with the 
students which covered procedural items such as raninders of the 
dates of exams and chmges in progran schedules. TTie two optional 
on-campus discussion sessions were located on Saturdays, with 64 
students attending one time and 45 the other* These sessions mainly 



consistDd of almost two hours of lecture by the faculty member 
concluding with discussion. 

The college had no on-going conmmication with the broadcast- 
ing station mid this presented sevc-ral problems for the courso. 
The piiblic television station chose to bhow the plays just 
once a week. The college adninistrators aiid faculty members 
comiilained of the lack of cooperation from the station. They made 
several attempts to inform the station of the existence of the 
course as .veil as to secure a final broadcasting schedule and found 
themselves frustrated in almost every instance. According to the 
division chairman, '*The local PBS station was not particularly 
cooperative; they did not contribute to |course] prOTOtional 
activities at all/- Included in the sdieduling problans w^ere such 
things as one play shov/n on Thanksgiving Day and not repeated. 
Another play was re- scheduled without warning. After an extensive 
amount of research, the instructor discovered that some students 
did have the option of repeat broadcasts from other stations via 
cable hook-up, but less than SOI of the students were able to take 
advantage of tliis option. 

College support for the faculty member to organize and run the 
course was substantial. In addition to much psychological and 
administrative support from the division chairman, the instructor, 
Annette McComas, was given a one-half time assignment to teach 
this course and was also provided with student and clerical assist 
ance for handling the extensive paper work and correspondence. 
Additional responsibilities included office hours and lecture 
preparation. In addition, she w^orked dui^ing the sumer ironths with 
the division chaiman in planning promotional activities. 

As is true of the students taking the Classic Theatre course at 
four- year institutions, the students completing the Merritt 
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CollegCf course were more mature than rhe t>9ical on^campus student. 
The a\Oi;age student age was mid- thirties, and more than two-thirds 
of dw students were OTployed full-time. Forty-four per cent of 
the studenta who responded to the questionnaire had caTpleted one 
or two years of college, and an additional 361 of the sti^ients had 
completed more than four years of colleger. The instructor felt that 
the students who were able to conplete the course had high reading 
and Independent study abilities. Her assessment was that difficulty 
with the reading assignments coimted fur at least one= third of the 
dropouts in the course* 

i\s was true with students on other campuses across the country, 
the females outnumbered the males in this course four to one. For 
921 of the respondents this was their first television course, and 
for 78% of the students, their first course in drama or literature. 
However, the students were not new viewers of public television ; 
over 751 of the respondents indicated that they had been 
frequent viewers of public TV before enrolling in this course. 

The satisfaction with the course by those who completed and 
responded to this questionnaire was high. Over 90S would reconnnend 
it to their family or friends if it were offered again and 861 
expressed the opinion that they would take another television course 
Furthemore, the students seemed satisfied with the course as it was 
organized by the college and also with the TOrk of the faculty 
membnr. Two-thirds of the' students who responded to the question- 
naire said they had attended on- campus review sessions. They tended 
to rate the correspondence and instructions from the faculty member 
quite highly and said that she was easy to reach and very helpful 
in her suggestions. 

RESPONSE TO THE COURSE 
Respondents also indicated a high degree of satisfaction with the 
course components. Ninety- four per cent felt that the books vsrere 
well integrated, the readings were helpful and that the study guide 



helped tie the course together. A smaller percent age, 671 , found 
the previews helpful* The respondents indicated that they used all 
the couree components. Including the viewing of the plays, the 
reading of the plays, the study guide, the previews and the book of 
readi ngs. 

An area of the course that came in for criticism was the method 
of testing* Only half of the students felt that the testing pro- 
cedures were suitable and a third found them not suitable. Fifty^ 
one rated the tests as fair while 191 said they were not fair- 
There seemed to be an equal split between students regarding 
the sufficlenc} of contact with faculty mOTbers. Arouid 441 of 
respondents said they missed the feedbaA md interaction that an 
on- campus course provided, while 47% said that independent television 
instruction suited their needs and that feedback ^d interaction was 
not necessary for their enjoyment and progress in the course. 

Finally, 331 of the respondents felt that the book costs were 
unreasonable, Ma. Mtfomas also noted that before the course had 
started she had over 20 inquiries about the cost of the books by 
students who then indicated they couldn't afford them and there- 
fore would not enroll* 

Ms. McComas expressed mmy feelings of anblguity about the 
course con^Donents . IVhile she felt the books were veiy good, she 
also felt that there was too mudi reading mid some of it far too 
sophisticated and heavy for the average community rollege student. 
Her recommendation regarding the books would have been to shorten 
the Book of Readings and the Study Guide, replacing sane of the 
readings with synopses* She also felt that three units of credit were 
not enough for a course of this difficulty. In conparlson, a three- 
unit dramatic literature course m canpus would only cover eight 
plays in a semester. In general, she felt that the previews were 
"awful". While they certainly did help some students, the speakers 
in some of the programs were so "odd" in voice or mannerisms as to 
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distract from the subject matter* 

Finally, Ms. McComas indicated that she thought the plays 
selected for the series were too esoteric* She hoped that a series 
like this would have been a way of turning the average student on 
to drajim and should have aired more well-known plays. 

She was also critical of the test bank that was provided ^ 
saying that the objective questions were far too detailed for 
students who were only seeing the plays oncSi 

IVhen asked her opinion of bringing together the viewing and 
reading of the plays she ccmmented, "I think it*s perfectly 
splendid if one has control of the mediim-\ Her praise for the 
quality of the plays was offset hy her frustration over having neither 
access to videotapes nor control over the schedule and lack of 
repeat perfomances of the plays, 

ADMlNlSmT IVE POSITION 
The administration at Merritt College played a strong role in the 
decision to offer the Classic Theatre course. TTie President md 
the Assistant Dean of Instiiiction first became aware of the avail- 
ability of the course and played a sample cassette for the division 
chairman, who in turn asked Ms. McComas if she would be interested ^ 
in teaching the course. Once the decision was made to go with the 
course j the division chaiman and Ms. McComas had the primary 
responsibility for the planriing and setting up of all course 
activities and arrangements. 

Two problem areas identified were the lack of experience 
promoting television courses by the promotional staff, and second, 
the lack of a coninitment by the registration division to handle mail- 
in registrations. The promotion consisted of 1,000 brochures sent out 
to selected people, annomcement in the class schedule, press releases 
to local papers, posters, announcements by instructors and counselors. 
Although this soinds like an extensive list, these adriinistrators 



felt that the lack of a carefully timed and organized promotional 
effort was one of the greatest weaknesses o£ their course. 

Last, it is important to note that Merritt College lacked any 
experience or precedent for handling any kind of extension, off- 
Ctimpus television course. The success of the course was largely 
the result of thn creative and hard-working efforts of one division 
chairman and one instructor. ThesL two in turn made a long list of 
suggestions to the administration about ways to better organize and 
plan such courses as television instruction in the future. 

CONCLUSION 

The Classic Theatre course offered at Merritt College had high 
expectations by the adninistrators and faculty members involved. 
In fact I they had expected 250 or 300 students to be enrolled and 
found an enrollment of 129 to be somewhat disappointing* However, 
aside fran some of the problems and frustrations involved in 
nmning this course, both adninistrators and faculty mendDers said 
that they hoped the course would be offered again* 

The impact of this course on the canpus should be noted: 
first 5 the Peralta Community College District joined the San Francisco 
Bay area television consortium and has been offering television 
courses every semester since the first Classic Theatre course. 
Second^ the District has made a more extensive conmitment to 
extension^ type courses such as courses by newspaper. Third, pro- 
cedures for offering television courses have been formalized 
including a fairly specific contract between the college and any 
faculty member teaching a television course. This contract spells 
out the responsibilities of the instmctor as well as Indicating 
the administrative responsibility for support services for both the 
faculty member and the student. It also specifies a formula for faculty 
load* Thus, this course seems to have been a successful test case, 
useful for tjicovering procedures that would be necessaiy in offering 
future television courses and other outreach types of activities • 
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PEPPERDINE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 

LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 

The selection of Pepperdine University as a case study in the Classic 
Theatre project was based partly on the school's imusual approach to 
offering the course. Pepperdine wanted it made available m an 
independent study basis with periodic meetings between facilitator 
^d students, or on a strictly -^correspondence" level. To facili- 
tate Classic Theatre, the school contracted the services of David 
Rodes, Ph*D,, a faculty member of UCLA's Biglish Departanent- 

Pepperdine University's Sdhool of Continuing Education averages 
6,000 students each semester, and serves residents of the greater 
Los Angeles area. Miile not the only private institution to offer 
Classic Theatre, it was one of the few nonpublic schools involved 
with the research project. Pepperdine offered the course at both 
Lpper division and graduate level for a fee of $105 per unit for 
credit and $35 for noncredit* Fifteen, or 381, of the forty enrollees 
responded to the Classic Theatre student questionnaire* 

DESO^IPTION OF THE COURSE 
Dr, Rodes was critical of the "correspondence only" option for 
Classic Theatre. From a facilitation standpoint, he foimd it to be 
"* , ^endlessly difficult, extremely time consiming, md unsatisfactory 
because it only worked with the isolation of TV, not against it"t 
In sunmiary, he would not become involved again in this type of 
teaching experience* 

He was mudi more positive about his role with the independent 
study grot^i with which he met for three lengthy sessiOTis during the 
course. Quite willing to participate again in this type of course 
presentation, he coninented: -IVhat m^es this way valuable is that 
it provides a rich coimon e^^erience about which people can come 



together and talk. The television programs seen alone are frustrat- 
ing in their isolation so much can be clarified and vivified in 
the give and take of conversation*" 

No student response that might gainsay Dr, Rodes's opinion here 
was available J as it was obtamed, with one exception: that from 
members o£ the independent study group, 

Dr. Rodes identified two drawbacks to facilitating the course: 
the lack of video tapes of the plays for use in discussion, and 
the prepared bank of test questions. He regarded myltiple dioice 
questions for formal testing as "silly", and felt their only utility 
may have been as study aids. He developed his owi essay- style final 
examination, his rationale being to engage his students in explora- 
tion of conparative questions. 

Tm STUDBffS 

Nearly all the Pepperdine student sanple leamed of this television 
course through brochures and news releases sent to schools in the 
Los Angeles area. Most of these people were working on teaching 
credentials, although not necessarily In the field of drajna. Many 
indicated "self-enrichnent" along wltii the need for units as reasons 
for enrolling in Classic Theatre* 

Dr, Rodes' description of his students reflects with basic 
accuracy the sum of the sajiple's own responses: "Tliere were more 
women (over 801 of the class) than men; most were in their mid- 
thirties. About 201 had a really excellent backgroumid in teaching 
drama at the high school level." 

He conmented further on the independent study group: "Their 
academic and scholarly backgrounds were really weak and almost no 
one had solid preparation in writing critically or in principles of 
criticism even though the majority of students were interested 
and enthusiastic, and once into the course, they pulled thmselves 
together quickly. Few appeared at the mset to have any real idea 
of what they w«.re getting into." 
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Part of this criticism may have been clue to Dr, Rodes's ovvn 
approach to the course: His heavy emphasis on writing as m integral 
part of expression, his relegation o£ pr^ared multiple dhoice 
questioning to study aids only^ and so forth. 

RESPONSE TO TFE COURSE 
While the majority (601) of respondents felt that all print 
materials accorqianying the video portion of Classic Theatre were 
helpful s the book fwm ScAipt to P^oducJtLon was singled out with 
the loast frequency. The fact that the facilitator rmked this 
publication more highly C^Valuable beyond its immediate intent*') 
than any other represents the only real difference in response to 
standardized questions between Dr. Rodes and the student sample* 

Over all, this instructor was veiy positive about the quality 
of written arid video materials which con^rise Classic Theatre* 
Taken together^ they served to '^get the level of sophistication up 
veiy quickly'% and the students who ronained in the course 
(ultimately, nearly 881) improved by ■'quantim leaps"* 

ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION 
Wien Pepperdine decided to offer Classic Theatre, the administration 
was not sui^e what to expect in the way of response, Dr* Rodes was 
sought because the school wanted "someone with credibility.^ an 
authority in the field". Their publicity for the course enphasized 
Dr. Rodes "S interest and expertise in 17th century theatre and 
Restoration and Shakespearean drama as well as his enthusiasm, for 
the medium of television to present such works, 

Miile not having extensive experience with televised courses^ 
Pepperdine 's School of Continuing Education is responsive to the 
needs of the working graduate student and knows well the character-^ 
istics of this student populationt Thus, although Classic Theatre 
was a new experience fur then (hence tiie decision to work with 
Dr. Rodes and offer students alternative ways of taking the course), 



they also counted on their awareness that their students are higaly 
motivated md want to earn imits toward specific academic goals* In 
the opinion of the adjnlnistrator interviewed in the project, these 
students need little o£ the kinds of reinforcement considered 
nocessary by other i cliools seeking to encourage student success in 
televised education* 

Pepperdine targeted its advertising for Classic Theatre 
specifically and toiew £rm the day enrollment closed that the 
registration was sufficient to cover all costs involved. Aside 
from the necessary administrative paper work, the responsibility 
for course facilitation^ student interaction, tutorial assistance, 
and so forth, belonged to Dr. Itodes, 

Beyond observing the school's stipulation that the student have 
a choice in ways to t^e the couree, he was free to structure both 
groups in any way he felt would best promote learning, interest, 
and involvem.cnt* He spent considerable time preparing testing 
materials, conducting course discussions, writing lengthy critiques 
of students' work, and even tutored a few on an individual basis* 

CONCLUSION 

TTie aininlstrator at Pepperdine' s School of Continuing Education 
was pleased with the response to Classic TTieatre and showed no 
surprise at the high completion rate. She, as well as Dr* Rodes, 
indicated that there had been minijnial contact between school and 
facilitator; she jnentioned only that Dr* Rodes "had put a lot of 
work into the c^pr|e". 

It is interesting to note that each of these people the 
administrator'ind the facilitator had opposite views with regard 
to further offerings of Classic Theatre* pepperdine' s position on 
the course --as well as other W courses --is that they will be 
offered on a correspondence-only basis, and will be facilitated 
within the framework o£ the existing staff Cwhich is quite small). 
The school will rely as mudi as possible on materials provided with 
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the course in question* One of the reasons given for this decision 
was the necessity to cut costs incurred in offering TV courses 
where possible. 

While Dr. Rodes, on the other hand, w^ enthusiastic about 
televised plays (in terms of the mediun as well m the quality of 
the productions) as a successful way to provide access to humanities 
materials, he was willing to participate only in a fomat based upon 
the earlier'-described **independant stu^ groi^"* Fori tmless 
accOTp^ied by live group discussion md interaction, the passive 
viewing of plays and the solitaiy reading of selected print 
materials does not constitute for this instructor a satisfying or 
conprehensive learning e^^erience. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
SCHOOL OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 

FALLS CHURCH REGIONAL CENTER 

"nie Ihiversity o£ Virgmia School of Continuing Education was 
originally established in 1915 to '^ake the University's resources 
more widely available to the citizenry of Virginia", The School 
largely furictions through six regional centers j distributed 
geographically to serve all regions o£ the Conmonwealth* Of these 
six^ only one the Northern Virginia Center at Falls Church 
chose to offer the Classic TTieatre course. This center alone is 
authorized to grant undergraduate resident credit , It serves a 
suburbm area including Alexandrian Falls Church, Fairfax and 
contiguous areas. This is an area rich in goveimnent and military 
installations, and many of the Falls Qiurch course offerings are 
geared to these special populations* 

TTie School of Continuing Education considers adult programing 
central to its mission. Its prograMning enphasis has shifted over 
the years from an offering consisting primarily of regular canpus 
courses to courses which "cut across cfflnpus disciplines, courses 
which are non^credit in nature, short courses and conferences, 
special programs and forunfis, community services of various descrip^ 
tions, opportunities for correspondence or home study, discussion 
groups, certificate programs of study, education by means of 
television'* • 

This mission provided the rationale for the University of 
Virginia's involvement with Classic Theatre* In addition, its 
brochures and ^mouncements portrayed the course as a "diange of 
pace in'eaming college credit," and reconmended it to^ "those who are 

homeboijid because of small children or other responsibilities as 
well as those whose employment schedule makes it impossible to 



attend classes on a regular basis". Birollment was open to the 
general public. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE COURSE 
Tlie IMiversity of Virginia offered three semester hours of under- 
graduate credit to students taking the Classic TTieatre course* 
The tuition fee charged was $63, plus a $S registration fee. The 
course was offered for General Studies credit in Drama. Forty-one 
students enrolled in tte course; about 881 (36) conpleted the course. 
This rate was said to compare favorably with that of regulari 
on-cajipus courses* Nineteen students retumed the questionnaire* 
In addition to watching the plays and previews , and doing the readings 
students were required to attend two Saturday morning sessions to 
take a mid-tenn and a final examination. A student newsletter was 
enployed to make periodic announcements to the students* The 
academic coordinators Dr. John Pas tour, was '^avail^le by telephone 
most of the time" to answer questions and discuss the materials. 

Contact with the local PBS station CWBTA, Channel 26) was 
limited to discussion of promotional arrmgements. Ihe course 
coordinator felt that the broadcast scheiile (Thursday evenings and 
Sunday afternoons) was inadequate for adults who work in the evening, 
and this is a target population they wanted to readi. No cable or 
other broadcast cptions were offered. 

The course was put together by a course coordinator, 
Carolyn Curtis of the Continuing Education staff, and Dr. Pastour, 
whose role was limited to preparation of exam materials md mswer- 
ing content questions fron students. Registration and promotion 
support came from the School of Continuing EducatiOT. Both had 
previous experience in working with television courses, and both 
worked in a climate whidi was friendly to ntedia-based education. 

THE STUDMrS 

Hie average age of the students taking the Classic Theatre course 
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at the IMiversity of Virginia was about forty i and fully a third 
of those responding were teachers* ITie rest were scattered across 
a variety of white-collar occupations. Sixty-eight per cent were 
en^^loyed full-time, and the rest were anployed part^tline* There 
was only one homem^er. Thirty-one per cent had conpleted two years 
of college, ^d an additional 371 had completed more than four years 
of college. Males were outaimbered by fenales by five to one. For 
almost 901, Classic Theatre was their first television course, md 
79% had never taken a draina or literature course prior to this one. 
Ninety 'five per cent indicated that they watched public television 
prior to enrolling in Classic Theatre, and nine out of ten of these 
view public television frequently, 

i^out half the students responding would have preferred more 
on-cai^us review sessions (the two sessions that were given were 
primarily devoted to test- taking) , however, the students' rating of 
the course and faculty/facilitator was high; almost all respondents 
Indicated they would recoimend the course to their family or friends 
if it were offered again, would take another television course, and 
would take another drama or literature course. 

RESPONSE TO THE COURSE 
Over all, the respondents felt that the published materials were 
well- integrated and the readings were helpful. Some disagreement 
existed on the study guide instructions on "How to i^proach the Play,' 
with 471 strongly agreeing that they were helpful, and 211 disagree- 
ing. However, the study guide as a whole was rated highly, with 9SI 
agreeing or strongly agreeing that it met its objective of aiding 
integration of the reading md vie\dng parts of the course. The 
Previews were the least satisfactory con^onent. vdth 37% of the 
students denying that they ''aided in understanding the plays-', 
Tlie text's '* Introductory Conments'' and explanations of terms in each 
play were considered helpi^ul by all respondents. 
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The University o£ Virginia cours© used a cmbinaticai of 
multiple- choice and essay questions drawi totally from those provided 
in the Administrative and i^ademic Si^port Package, md the students* 
reactions to these tests was imfavorable, with 531 feeling this type 
of testing was ''unsuitabli:'\ However, only 161 felt the grading 
system was *'imfair". 

While 471 of the students missed the feedback and interaction 
that an on-can^us class provides, 421 felt that ind^endent study 
through televised instruction was suited to their needs* As noted 
in another section of this r^ort^ these two response categories 
need not be seen as mutually exclusive or contradictory, particularly 
for the students who tended. to enroll in this course. 

Over three-quarters of the students felt the cost of the books 
was "reasonable", Carolyn Curtis, the Course Coordinator, indicated 
her preference for the three-volime set to be available only as a 
unit, as it was in this course, and not by indivldial volumes, A 
previous experience with the Courses by Newspaper progrm, in which 
books were available individually, drew an imfavorable comparison, 
on the basis that the Course by Newspaper model was "canplicated" 
and "imwieldy-', 

Ms. Curtis noted that there was an abimdance of plays dealing 
with "strong women," arid wondered if tiiis was intentional* She felt 
that there was no need to have two Ibsen plays, and that the least 
well-received play was Thz WlZd Paefe. She was cmfused about the 
use of the word "classic," indicating an expectation of one or two 
Greek plays, which she felt would have added considerably to the 
value of the course for introductory students. She noted that the 
best- received play was Sht Stoops to Conquer* 

Her overall evaluation of the Previews was negative; she felt 
their best features were those dealing with historical perspectives 
and interviews with the actors. However, to her the Previews were 
"stilted," and Joan Sullivan was an unsatisfactory television 



personality. 

IVhen queried about students' response to the ^oimt of television 
they were required to watch, Ms. Curtis replied that there had been 
no negative reaction to the amount of TV and, furthermore, that the 
wide variety of selections was desirable for an undergraduate course* 
Over all, she felt that "if you're taking a course by television, 
you're gaining more than you lose from lack o£ contact" with an 
instructor. 

Dr. Pas tour conducted the two contact sessions and prepared 
the examinations. He sent out a letter after the close of the 
registration period, indicating the dates and locations of the mid-- 
term and final exams, as well as his phone nimber and office hours. 
The calls he received were said to be primarily concerned with the 
course content itself, with Yery few inquiries about academic md 
administrative procedures. This response differed from students' 
inquiries at other schools in this study. Dr. Pastour felt that 
the academic materials were 'Veil organized, ccmprehensive and 
practical"* 

PRCMOTION 

A well -orchestrated and inplemented promotional effort was made by 
the Sdiool of Continuing Education for this course. Included were 
two news releases, one short one to 26 radio stations, and a longer 
one to 26 newspapers, both in the latter half of August, The PBS 
station mentioned the school's name and how to contact for indivi- 
duals interested in enrolling, ^e station also selected a "good 
mailing list from among its si:iscribers". ^out 5,000 Cheshire 
labels were generated md an independent mailing service affixed 
them to a special brochure listing television courses. Ms. Curtis 
noted that this service was "rather costly". Hie regular Fall 
^moimcement of the School of Continuing Education also carried a 
course listing. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Although the University of Virgmia's School of Continuing Education 
had had experience with only two television courses prior to ^ 
Classic ITieatrep they seemed well-attuned to the special requirements 
of this course, TTie course coordinators were pleased with the - 
materials provided^ and were ©nthuslastic about offering the course 
again. The nijnber of enrolled students was below the figure anti- 
cipated, but hopes were high that it would do better the second time 
aroiMd. 

The School of Continuing Hucation has in the past participated 
in the Lhiversity of California at San Diego's Courses by Newspaper 
progran as well as The K6atyit Man; this group also created its 
own television course on learning disabilities with the local PBS 
station* The school intends to participate in future programs of 
this nature I in general extending its outreach capability through 
expanded use of the media. 
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LANSING COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 



The broadcast of the Classic Theatre series in Lmsing, Midiigmi 
fonned the core for an interesting array of courses for local 
residents, A cooperative effort Involving Lansing Conmimity College 
and Michigan State University made possible a variety of credit 
options and courses in a number of locations. The cooperation 
involved the share use of WJM-TV^ Channel 23, the Michigan State 
University station, and advertising* 

Michigan State offered the following course ^tions: 

• l^per division credit @ $78 for the 
S^credit course 

• Non-credit Pass/Fail @$2S for 2 
Continuing Education Units (CEU's)^ 
a form on **non- credit credit" 

• Non-credit participation S$10 for 
independent study at home 

Lansing Coimnunity College offered a number of options as well. 
The course was available through LCC either on canpus (two sections, 
meeting at different times) or off, the latter through the Extension 
Division in Owosso, 35 miles away; another section was offered for 
two units of "Lifetime Studies credit" a fom of Institutional 
credit which is non-transferable, applic^le towards a special 
"Associate Degree - General^" and inapplicable twards the Associate 
in Arts Degree, 

Working on the Classic TTieatre courses was the first cooperative 
endeavor between Michigan State Ifriiversity and Lansing Commimity 
College, and was also LCC-s first e^^erience with television course 
programming* However, the school offered Tht Ascgnt Man course 
simultaneoi^ly with the Classic Theatre courses. 
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Lansing Conmunity College has steadily expanded enrollTOnt since 
its foimding in the late 1950' s. It chose to participate in Classic 
Theatre and Tht ^aznl oi Mm in order to add yet another dimension 
to its continuing efforts to readi a larger portion of the Lansing 
population with an increasing array of educational prograns* 

DESCRiPTI»I OF Tlffl COURSE 
As noted above, a variety of options involving the Classic Theatre 
plays were offered to Lansing COTraonity College students. In one 
section of m on-car^us couree^ the students were required to read 
and view four of the thirteen Classic TTieatre plays. These were 
conplemented by three other plays appearing in a separate book 
diosen by Professor Norm Beck. Three imits of ''honors" credit were 
offered to students who met three tmes per week with the instructor, 
one hour per session. They consisted of regular on-canpus students, 
and foiaid out about the course through the usual course schedules 
and departmental listings. 

TTie instructor indicated a generally positive response to the 
instructional possibilities offered with the Classic TTieatre plays, 
suggesting that this initial experience md exposure to the idea 
would lead him in the future to be more receptive to the whole 
Classic ITieatre course, 

Tlie Extension Division course offered to introdictory dvma 
students in Owosso was also for regular lower-division credit. 
Professor Richard Bird taught the course to a class which ranged 
in age from 18 to 40. He noted that the students were highly 
motivated. In this section, students had the ^tion of watching 
ten plays during the regular tern and receiving three credits, or 
watching the final three plays during a '*mini-term" and obtaining 
an additional credit, for a total of four credits, professor Bird 
noted that this arrangOTent appeared to be satisfactory. 

Professor Bird reported that the students were very critical 
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of the multiple choice questions sipplied in the academic support 
materials that accompanied the course; they felt they were 'si^er- 
ficial- £uid had a ^cut and paste' quality that was imappealing. 
He therefore had students make ten questions each, from whidi 
he selected a ninnber for examinations* 

This course eiT|iloyed two meetings per week, lasting 1^1/2 hours 
each. The first weekly meeting came after the broadcast of the, 
play^ and was used basically to review and discuss that play; the 
second TOeting concluded discussion on that play and introduced the 
next. An average week entailed a total of 5-1/2 hours of class and 
TV viewing, and Professor Bird noted that there weren't any conplaints 
about this requirement. 

Professor Sue Gaylord offered two additional sectiais of the 
Classic Theatre course: one additional on-canpus section to 
regularly enrolled students, and one section of "Introduction to the 
Humanities'* to non-credit students of the Lifetime Studies Program 
at Lansing ConTOunity College. Her regular credit course offering 
provided the 3-4 credit option, and involved yet another variation: 
this section met for three hours once a week. In the course of 
each three-hour discussion , Professor Gaylord moved from a discussion 
of the performance itself to an analysis of the literary aspects of 
the play I to general discussion^ and it was in the latter phase that 
the students* involvement and enthusiasm became evident. 

The Lifetime Studies sectioni which offered credit ^plicable 
toward the Associate Degree-General only, was provided to three 
students* A weekly two-hour discussion was provided to ''enliance 
the enjoyment of the plays'*, ITie Lifetime Studies Program has, as 
its central puiposei the goal of assuring that '*no interested 
citizens are left without access to educational opportLttilties* It 
is planned for the individual who enjoys learning for 'its Q\m sake' 
or the 'sake' of other self-determined goals". 

Ml three of the regular, credit -bearing sections of the course 
had as a prerequisite one of two fresliman writing courses. 
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™_STUDEm^S 

Sixteen out of a total of 42 enrolled students responded to our 
questionnaire; however , we have no way of telling which section of 
the cou^e each was enrolled in^ a condition that places some limita- 
tions on our ability to characterize students and student response* 
We can presune that most of the respondents were enrolled in one of the 
regular credit sections^ since only three out of the total were 
participants in the Lifetime Studies Program* These three respondents 
were in Professor Beckys section, which did not use the specially- 
preparod texts* 

The average age of the students was 26 ^ whidi is significantly 
below the national average for students in Classic Theatre courses. 
This presumably results from the college -s orientation of the 
course toward regularly enrolled students. Two-thirds of the students 
responding learned about the course from the regular class schedule. 
The average number of years of prior education is also below the 
national norm. The male- female split was 50/50, a higher percentage 
of males than that occurring nationallyi while 871 were employed on 
a full-time basis, surpassing the national average of 731. 

The responses to a question asking reasons for enrolling 
yielded a distribution fitting fairly well with the national profile, 
with the single most important reason offered being ■'personal enrich* 
ment'\ The notable difference emerged with the category ''the 
convenience of televised instruction'*. Nationally, 511 offered this 
response as a motivating factor; at Lansing Coimunity College, not 
one individual gave such an indication. Remember that all of the 
LCC course sections required regular weekly attendance at a central 
location. Even the Lifetime Studies section involved tTO hours per 
week of classroom attendance* 

RESPONSE TO THE COURSE 
Tlie faculty members who participated in the course were enthusiastic 
about the potential of television for himanities instruction, though 
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somovvhat discouraged by the lack o£ enrollment. Hieir response to 
the plays, previews , and print materials was very positive. 

Although none of the students responding had taken previous 
literature or drama courses j all but one would do so in the future. 
All of those responding would reconmend the Classic Theatre course 
to their family or friends should it be offered again in the Lansing 
area. Fifty per cent, 69% , and 631 respectively claimed to have 
changed their television viewing, readings or entertainment habits 
as a result of their e^^erience with the Classic nieatre course • 
Aside from one or two notes i their support for the materials 
surromiding the Classic Theatre course was unmarred by any criticism 

AEMINISTMTION 

In addition to Professors Beck, Bird^ and Gaylord, several other 
individuals were responsible for the implementation of the Classic 
Theatre course at LansiTig Corranunity College. Professor Joseph 
Anderson, Chainnan of the Deparfanent of the Hunanities, first found 
out about the course and encouraged its local implOTentation. He 
also took the initiative of contacting the local PBS station, and 
established the cooperative promotion involving the Michigan State 
canpus and television station officials. Professor John Antico, 
Diairman of the Biglish Curriculimi Committee at Lansing Coimunity 
College, introduced the plays to other faculty members, and was 
chiefly responsible for obtaining its approval as a LCC course. He 
noted that he met with little resistance in this action and seemed; 
to feel that the fear of television replacing teachers was no 
longer present at LCC. 

In plmning course prmotion, LCC did attenpt to reach new 
students through paid newspaper advertisements, distribution of a 
Lifetime Studies brochure to anyone who had previously enrolled in 
a Lifetijiie Studies course, and distribution of the saiTie brochure to 
banks, post offices, and libraries. TTie television aspect of the 
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courses, however, carried no special designation. Nor were they 
the subject o£ any special brochures or annouricements aside from 
the cooperative advertisement with Michigan State and some news 
releases. Much of this material seemed to highlight Michigan State 
University's involvement^ more emphatically than that of Lansing 
ConMmity College, 

OQNCLUSrON 

For the first television offering of the Lansing Community College 
campus, the school took an overtly experimental approach. Four 
different sections were offered, with no two sections having 
precisely the same features. There were variation in anount of 
credit J level of credit, required hours of attendancei place of 
attendance^ nLonber of weekly meetings, duration o£ meetings, extent 
of usage o£-the specially prepared text materials , and the content 
and puipose of the meetings with students. 

i^parently, the expectation was that significant nimibers of 
students would enroll in each section, and thus important feedback 
on each option might be gained. The expectation of large enrollment 
was evidently based only upon an assumption that the mass medium 
would attract large numibers. 

Failure to achieve large enrollment was probably attributable 
to at least two factors: First, there was no extensive mailing to 
any group which might be characteriEed as 'non-traditional*. 
Nationally such mailings have attracted the largest portion of the 
students enrolling in television coui^es. Second, and perhaps most 
ijnportant, the most effective appeal to non- traditional students is 
the convenience of televised instruction, yet eveiy section of the 
Lansing Comnimity College course provided even less convenient 
than the traditional course fomat. tDaytdme as well as 
evening hours were scheduled for on- campus sessions and television 
viewing eveiy week. The only 'non- traditional' appeal of the LCC 
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courses would he the novelty of the use of television^ which appar- 
ently was not enough to attract large nianbers o£ students. 

The variatiOTS in course arrangements offered at Lansing 
Conrnimity College ^d Michigan State University aroimd the sane 
television series demonstrate the adaptability of the mediinn to 
higher education systems. But the offerings were^ in factj too 
numerous and unsystematic to lead to any conclusive statOTents about 
student preference or instructional feasibility. It does seem cleari 
however, that the options at Lansing Conmunity College failed to 
attract a new population of students ^ including homeboimd and 
geographically isolated individuals, which other colleges offering 
a Classic Theatre course via television did attract. 
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CHICAGO CITY-WIDE COLLEGE 
OF THE CITY COLLEGES OF CHICAGO 



Perhaps one of the most interesting and unusual courses offered 
aroimd the Classic Theatre television series was offered at the 
diicago Cit)^-Mde College, one o£ the City Colleges of Qiicago. 
One hundred stxtf-five students enrolled in a literature course for 
three semester units of credit. T^^o faculty TTiembers were hired 
several months in advrance of the beglnnlTig of the series to plan 
all aspects of the course, TTieir work included writing a 40-page 
study guide that contained assignments, an overview and a discussion 
of each play plus a glossaiy and descriptions and exajiiples of the 
creative and scholarly projects that the students would be assigned* 
Rather than relying completely on the test bajik provided, they 
developed their own test materials* There were two objective exams 

a inid--tenii and a final that together were worth 50% of the 
student "S grade s plus two written p^ers, one scholarly and the 
other a creative projects which together made up the other 501. 

It is not surprising that this course should be orie of the most 
well^organized of any off the courses foLmd in this study, llie 
Qiicago City-Wide College incorporates what used to be called '^TV 
College aji organization foittided in 1956 which has the longest 
continuing history in instructional services on open broadcast in 
the United States, The Chicago City^Wide College, through its 
center for open learnings offers many modes of instruction, including 
radio 5 newspaper, and independent study, as well as open air 
broadcast courses* 



THE STUPEOT5 

Forty^twD students responded to our questionnaire. Of the students 



in the saiiq)lc, olinost two- thirds were females, Wliilc the oyerago 
ngc of tho studentB in the Chicago course was the same as that of 
the naticDjial siiiTiple of students , aroinid 32 )^ears oldj they had not 
Juid as much college education as those in the national saji^le. 
I'ourteon per cent of the students had conpleted high school^ 361 
had one year of college, and 241 had completed two years of college, 

A majority of the students in the sajnple were employed full- 
tinie (761). Forty of the 165 students in the course were incarcera^ 
ted. At the ^me time the student respondents were taking the 
CUissic Theatre course, they were enrolled in other college courses 
for credit. Sixty- four per cent were enrolled in other television 
courses and an additional one-third in on-caiipns courses^ leaving 
only one^ fifth of the saiT^^le taking only Classic Theatre* 
This coTresponds with the fact that only about one- fifth of the 
respondents indicated that they did not have any advanced educational 
degrees or oducatimal goals that they hoped to fulfill by taking 
the Classic Theatre course, Miong the reasons given for enrolling 
in the coui^sej almost three in four of the respondents indicated 
personal enriclinient ; 521 indicated convenience; aid, 
finally, 36% indicated a need for mits. Over half had never taken 
aiiy drania or literature courses before enrolling in the Classic 
Tlieatre course . 

The respoTidents were not new to public television , although 
half of them were new to television courses* ^out one-^ third of the 
I'espondents hoard about the course through a television amouncement. 
Tlie next largest group had heard about it via a brochure and the 
rest by other inEomiational devices such as college brodiures, 
radio announcenents and annoua cements on caiipus. 

Both the faculty members and several of the respOTidents 
indicated the cost of the books was too expensive for many of the 
students, Tliirty-eight per cent of the respondents felt the cost 
was unreasonable, and the faculty members reported that many people 



inquiring about the course said that they would not evon enroll in 
the coiirsc because of the cost o£ the books. 

Finally, it was fomd that the students who responded to this 
questionnaire were acquainted with and preferred this mode of study^ 
v^liidi allows them great independence in their study habits and 
activities. However, 361 of the students did indicate that they 
missed the feedback and interaction that an on-can^us course would 
have provided, 

RESPOMSE TO Thffi COU^E 
According to most accounts^ students taking this course were veiy 
enthused about its content and format. Bi^ity-sijc per cent of the 
respondents would recomend the course to family or friends. All 
corrponents were rated as helpful by some students and were used by 
most of the students* Most of the respondents watched almost all 
of the plays and 861 of them said that the previews were very 
helpful. The students seemed to like the opportimity for written 
assignnients, and gave a particularly enthusiastic response to the 
creative projects assignment, with over one- third of the students 
enrolled taking advantage of the opportmity to write original 
plays or segments of plays. Wien conparing this course with other 
college courses, 551 said that it was about the same in difficulty 
but one-fourth indicated it was more difficult. Our respOTidents 
noted few difficulties with the course facilitators. Fifty- seven 
per cent said that the correspondence from the teachers had answered 
all of the questions, and 641 said that they never cmtacted the 
instructor, although telephone office hours were provided each week 
and two optional on-canpus seminars were made avail^le. Tvventy to 
tliirty students appeared at each of these seminars, though there is 
no way of knowing how many of them were repeats. 

The faculty members' responses to the course and course materials 
were somewhat more varied than those of the students. They had two 



main criticisnis. rirst^ that the courso^ as sot up with objective 
tests and heav>^ reading i was too scholarly. For them ''the 
essential tlirust of the course is Ishould be] experiencing theat^e'^ 
llie next time they offer the course they plim to require only one 
objective exm and provide L..an more opportunity for either essay 
questions or written projects* Their second criticism concerned 
the ajtiouiit of reading in the course. They would eliminate the 
Goodiian study guide altogether because they wanted to use their om 
locally -produced study guide that contained specific assigiments 
that they felt necessary* In their opinion, the book of readings 
'-provided too nmch material for the students to digest- ^ 

Nonetheless, these two instructors were very enthused about 
teaching the Classic Theatre course, '*This is the ideal way to 
teach drama/' 

Because they had experience in teaching a television course 
before, they had certain expectations as to what their role in this 
course would be. They were sonie\Aat disappointed to find that the 
students did not associate them as being the teache rs of the course. 
Most of the telephone inquiries that they received concerned process 
and not content. 

Their desire to actually organize the course and have a greater 
role in it rather than just administer the course is shown by their 
criticism of the previews. Here they noted that while the content 
was good, '*they are iTtodular In design ^ and therefore cannot be used 
to structure the course. Because no attempt is made in them to 
relate the different plays to each uLher> they do not build to miy 
cohesive whol©! or help the student s>mthesi2e their knowledge". 
In a broader sense, they were saying tiiat the television plays and 
previews by theinselves lack the integration and continuity that 
they felt was necessary for a series to be considered a col lege - 
level course. 
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/UMINISTl^TION 

After creating their own tolevision courses for almost twenty years 
through 'TV College, the adniinistration of the aiicago City-Wide 
College was veiy excited at the opportunity to offer a course aromd 
a nationally broadcast PBS series, ITie CCWC staff put a great deal 
of effort into making this course woi^k and plm to run it again 
when it next airs. They are also considering purchasing the course 
to make it avail^le for independent study for students throughout 
the year* In addition to the two faculty members who were hired to 
adapt the course to the local situation and coordinate it, the 
Coordinator for Special Prograjns for the College^ Elynne aiaplik^ 
made most of the aclministrative arrangements, Elynne hired the 
faculty members, worked with the station, supervised production of 
the materials and an additional televisiui program, served as 
liaison with other city institutions and orgmizations, and provided 
£iny services necessary that the faculty manbers needed, 

llie President of the college, Salvatore Rotalla, felt that there 
had been too much coordination and packaging done by the Coast 
Community College District and the University of California at 
San Diego. He agreed with the conment of the two Chicago faculty 
meiribers that the book of plays, plus the broadcast of the plays and 
the locally produced study guide would have been a satisfactory 
amount of material for students to follow for a successful course. 

One unusual aspect of this course was the services provided by ^ 
the local public television station, IVTTW, Chanriel 11, In colora- 
tion with the Chicago City-Wide College, the station provided a 
free 30-minute program at the beginning of the series to describe 
both The. A^atnt Man md Thz C£.a66la TkQ.cLt/igi The. Humnltiu In 
VAama courses* Hie re were also television announcements made about 
the course for credit and telephone lines were made available the 
first night the series began for answering questions from people 
calling about ^e cairse. 
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CONCLUSION 

Offering a series such as Classic Theatre to an urban area provides 
a different set of opportunities than in a suburban or rural area, 
md the Chicago City- Wide College was able to take full advantage 
of these opportLmities. Both the Chicago Public Library and the 
reno\vned Goodman Theatre cooperated in providing services for the 
public and the students during the airing of the series. Mayor 
Daley had declared one of the fall months to be '^Tlieatre Month'' 
and the library and the Goodman Theatre provided a series of lectures 
on dnmM, special displays and set designs ^ as well as various other 
materials. Over one-third o£ the students reported attending live 
theatrical productions during the course. 

Unlike most of the other colleges and universities across the 
coimtry that offered a course aromd the Classic Theatre series ^ 
the Chicago City-Wide College would have been fully prepared to pick 
up the basic course components (the broadcast and written plays), 
hire the faculty for full time for several months in advance to 
develop additional course materials ^ and rm it exclusively for 
local use. For the next broadcast of Classic Theatre, CCWC has 
redesigned its study guide. In this way the staff hopes to prevent 
the students' confusion of working with ti^o study guides, one 
related to the two other books in the print package, and the other 
fi^om their local instructors. The students, the faculty members 
and the administrators were enthused about this course as a way of 
providing access to the humanities and experiencing theatre. 
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THE COURSES 



Froin tho case studies we have an indication of the diversity of 
institutions and courses that existed in conjunction with the 
thirteen television prograins and three books. Simultaneously with 
the PBS broadcast, 275 two- and four-year higher education 
institutions around the comtiy offered a Classic Theatre course 
for credit. The design of the course encouraged local adaptation 
to fit student and institutional requlrerants. This chapter will 
describe how the course was designed and, further, it will provide 
descriptions of the many types and sizes of courses that resulted* 

DESIGN AND DELIVBRY 
The course actually evolved in two distinct stages: the conceptua- 
lization, design, and producticn of the ccurse materials, and the 
delivery of the total course package to institutions and students 
Figure 3,1 gives some indication of the conplexity of the process, 
which involved several institutions and organizations, each one 
having an impact on the final look of the course corTponents* 

We mil not describe the details of the original dramatic 
productions by the BBC, or the selection and editing of the plays 
and the productlOT of the Previews by WGBH in Boston, Rather, this 
report will describe the formulation of the corrponents which, when 
added to the series, resulted in a corrplete "packaged'' course, an 
integrated system of activities designed to help students to 
accon^llsh specified goals. 

The design and production phase involved all the decisions about 
course goals and objectives, the t>^es of books to be produced, the 
selectiOTi of writers and editors, content formulatiai and layout of 
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the books. In addition, tliere was the production of admijiistrative 
and faculty manuals and tests and pronotional materials* Consider- 
ation had to be given to questions of differences in the needs of 
two-year and four-year institutions and students. The problem of 
hov^; to integrate all conponents of the course^ some of which were 
not completed and were mavailable for review by authors and desi^ers 
dtiring this phase was a major cmcem. For exainple, the decision 
was made that the study guide should atten^t to provide learning 
objectives and reading assignments for introductory and advanced 
students alike, thus leaving to local institutions the selection 
of specific assigmnents • The design process required extensive 
comunilcation between staff neinbers at UCSD, Coasts PBS^ WGBH, and 
the publishers from March to August, 197S, when published texts 
were delivered to local institutions* 

Tlie corrplexlty of the design stage was paralleled in the 
delivery phase^ particularly if we include the irieasures taken by 
local institutions md stations to inclement the course in their 
respective conmiiniities* Several sets of mailings went from Coast 
and UCSD to the 275 institutions offering the course* Books had 
to be ordered from and delivered by the publisher to local institu- 
tions. Given the relatively short time for course delivery, a 
great deal of pressure existed to get materials out to local 
institutions in time for the broadcast of the first play in September^ 
197S. The lack of previous coqperation and comnLmication between 
local schools mi television stations, and the rush to get the course 
approved by local curriculum conmittees were two factors in the 
incertainties of the deliveiy phase. 

A national television couise is distinguished frOTi other modes 
of instruction by the relatively heavy pre^design and pre-packaging 
of course content. On the other hand, as Figure 3.1 illustrates, 
local institutions and stations made many critical decisic^s that 
influenced the arrangement and delivery of con^onents of the course 
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Fig. 3.1 
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Note: This chart shews the agencies and institutions that shared responsibility for producing 
and distributing parts of the Classic Theatre course. Next to each organization is a 
brief indication of activities. 
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in whidi their students participated. At either stage and In my 
organization sho^vn in Figure 3.1 are factors that could alter the 
quality and presentation of a local Classic Theatre course. First, 
consider the variablos In tlie design phase: 

1* The quality and appeal o f the W programs . Were the selected 
plays and previews interesting to students , especially to tlie 
introductory^ level student? Did students need to have prior 
ejqperience with and appreciation of drtuna? 

2 » The quality and appeal of the print material. Was the fomat 
attractive? Was the reading level of the books below or above 
that of college- level students? Were the selections appropriate, 
interesting, and in a fomat conducive to easy reading? 

CommuriicatiDn between producing institutions (UCSD and CCCD) 
and local institutions i^e veals other variables having iiipact on 
the study courae: 

1, The delivgry of course materials and information fran UCSD 
fflE^^Coast^to partKipatin g in stitutions. Did the college^or 
university decide to offer the course in time to receive 
materials? Was the material sent? Did the local institution 
get the type o£ infonnation it needed to offer the course? 

2* Delivery of the books from the publisher to the schools > Given 
the^eryTight production schedule for the course books, the 
publisher had a very short tire to receive and fill book orders. 
Late deliver)^ of books to college bookstores could set students 
so far behind in studying that they mi^t become discouraged 
and drop out of the course. 

To these we can add a whole series of local factors: 

1. Resources of th e participating institutions offering such a 
course * Included in this factor are financial as well as less 
definable resources such as enthusiasm and experience m the 
part of administrators and faculty members handling the course. 
For instance, could the school afford to provide a promotional 
campaign to recruit sufficient enrollrent? Was clerical and 
other assistance provided to the faculty member? Was 
adjTiinistrative assistance based on experiences and resources 
of an extension or correspondence division, or was the course 
the first of its type? 

2, Local cqurse ch aracteristics and requirements . Was the student 
provided with lectures , seminars and/or discussicffi groups? 
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Were supplemental^ nuitGrials distributed by local faculty? How 
were the students evaluated? How mucli and what kind of credit 
were students awarded? 

3. The atti tudes and level of imderstanding of local adm 

facult y/ TTie attitude of the faculty member toward tele- 
vision as a method of instruction is one important variable. 
The syiTpathy of the instructor to the problems of the correspon"' 
den student is another critical factor in the kijid of support 
services provided for students by a local campus. The avail- 
ability of telephone advising, frequently mailed notices, and 
optional study sessions were the kind of si^port needed by 
many students at both two-year and four^year institutions* 
Success in attracting students to this course also required 
more promotional effort than many schools were used to provid- 
ing- One coimunity college administrator e^ressed the opinion 
that uol leges should not have to ^'advertise" for students, an 
attitude that in part led to a poor promotional effort and low 
enrollment at that college, 

4* The local PBS station. Did it offer the course? Were the 

programs offered at reasonable times? Did it repeat broadcasts? 
Did it cooperate with local schools in matters of schedule and 
promotion? Was its broadcast frequency high enough to reach 
the entire school district? 

5* The resources of the student. Provided the course got to the 
local college and the prograiT^ got to the local station ^ were 
the students able to watcli and profit from the programs? Did 
they have the reading ability and study skills to function as 
independent study students? Did they have a television set 
and did it receive the PBS station airing the series? Did 
they have the time and motivation to watdi 2-1/2 hours of 
coimercial-free and intensive television fare? Were they 
willing to study several hours each week for thirteen weeks? 

This is just a sanple of the questions that could be raised 
at each step in the desigi and delivery of a national television 
course to students. TTiese questims explain why no one course was 
like another and why general conclusions about the ijnpact of the 
course on students are difficult to make. 

Although UCSD and Coast were actively involved with coordination 
of all aspects of course design and delivery, no one organization 
or agency controlled all aspects. All producing institutions 
cooperated closely with each other and contributed their own 
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mique rGsources and cnridunent to the final product, but each 
controlled only a portion of the course* WGBH controlled the 
television progranis^ UCSD and Coast controlled the course descrip- 
tions and print materials , and PBS controlled television distribu- 
tion. This lack of central control of the course con^onents 
created problems for people at all levels of the project. Local 
faculty members were fiustrated at not being able to have video 
cassettes to use in a classroom setting. Administrators were 
frustrated at not being able to influence the PBS broadcast 
sdiedule that, in some cases, did not correspond to academic 
calendars. And students ^ at the receiving end, had the least 
control of all; they could not negotiate coui^e objectives or 
review programs before exams. In the face of this, it was sui^ris- 
ing to consider the large nimber of institutions that offered the 
course j the nLmJber of students who enrolled and completed the 
course y md the great enthusiasm expressed by all participants for 
this new method of instruction! 

LOCAL COU^E DBSmiPTIONS 
Of the Initial questioimaire sent to the 275 institutions which 
offered a coui^e with the UCSD- Coast print package i 1S3 usable 
questionnaires were retunied. Of those i 17 indicated that they had 
no or low enrollment and thus did not offer the course* The 
remaining questionnaires came from 136 two-year and four^yaar 
institutions across the countr>^. Not all schools responded to all 
items on the fcrm, however, so totals given in tMs chapter do not 
always equal 136, 

A majority of the schools offering this course wdre relatively 
small public institutions. There were no private two-year schools, 
but 22 of the 77 four-year schools completing the first questionnaire 
were privately omed. The total institutional enrollment spread m 
follows: 



Four^Year 



All 



1-5,000 
5,100 - 10,000 
Over 10,000 
No response 



IS 



16 



35 



19 



38 



5 



73(571) 
21(161) 
54(271) 
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Most students taking the Classic Hieatre course had to pay a 
fee o£ some sort. Ten two-year institutions required no tuition, 
while 49 two-^year and all 79 four-year respOTidents specified a 
tuition fee. The highest fee was $280 at Mount Unim College in 
Ohio, 

Recruitment was made primarily within a college district. 
There were some situations where several institutions drw enroll- 
ment from the same ,area or overlapping areas and charged a variety 
of feciv One example of this situation was the Los Aigeles area 
where the Los Angeles Comrimiity College system and two private 
four-year institutions (Pepperdine lAiiversity and the Ihiversity 
of Soutiieni California) each offered a CLc^ssic Iheatre course. 
The cow unity college course was free, Pepperdine 's fee was $35 
for non-credit md $10S for credit students; md USC charged $108 
per mit for the three unit course. There was no evidence foLmd 
of coi^etition between the institutions for students. Apparently 
the high population area had sub-groi^s attracted by the diverse 



We had expected that departments of Literature, itaaiiities 
or Drana would most comnonly offer this course. Significant nunbers 
of Continuing Education and Coinnimication Arts divisions also 
offered the course (Fig. 3.2), Two-year colleges occaslOTnially 
classified it as an inter- disciplinary course. 

Course enrollment and level ranged widely^ as showii by 
Figure 3,3. Two-^year institutions tended toward slightly higher 
course enrollments and^ predictably^ offered Classic Theatre ps a 
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pKPATOEfr/prv'isiQN orFEaiNG rm course 
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flruuna/Theat re 
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31 


94(541) 


L^per Division 




3 


56 


59(341) 


Msn- Credit 
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U 


17(101) 


No responie 






1 


4C a) 



174(1001) 



* SofTiS of the 156 schgolH which retunied (^es tioTinairg '^l otfergd 
jnofg thari one Classic '^heatrD course 



i™er division course. Upper division credit was conmonl/ assipied 
by^ the four-year institutions ^ and a few graduate courses mm 
offered usliig the saine print materials but witii additional reading 
md different bitten assignments than lower or i^per division 
courses. TWenty-four institutions offered more than one course^ 
for exaiiple* a credit and no-credit option or lower and upper 
division sections. 

The three books designed for this course were slirink-x^Tappfe'd 
b>^ the publisher and could not be sold separately. The ^hrink^-wrap 
rDquirement, abandoned after the first showing of tiie ,H^'TieS| v;as 
agreed upon hy the developing institutions with the pLibliruier seven 
nioiiths before the series first aired. At that point ^cenied 
logical to bring together the written plays, a study guide, m^d 
additional scholarly readings because it was assuiied that students 
woiild have no in-class lectures or other backgrouid information* 
Ho\vever, once the books were writtenj it became clear that the total 
nirt>er of pages of required reading per play per week was too much for 
majiy beginniiig students. Hence ^ many local instructors required 
little or no reading assignments from at least one of the three 
books, This^in tum^ pronpted serious questions from respondents 
£ibout why the students were forced to buy all three books. Faculty 
members and adiiiinlstrators often reported wanting to recommend 
purchase of the book of plays plus only one of the other two books* 

One other problem in this course was related to the books 
the late dellveiy date. IVhile only 28 institutions indicated that 
they had not received books in time for the starting of class, a 
more serious problem was the lack of copies available in advance 
of the course for instructors. The books were not off the presses 
until August ajid faculty m.en±)ers had^ at bestj only seen saiipie 
diEipters of the three books when the course began, Tliis, plus the 
inability of local instructors to see programs in advance of the 
course, tended to- frustrate faculty members because it virtually 

W 
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prevented the usual process of course screening by curriculim 
committees. It also prevented Instructors from performng their 
usual teaching role as inteTpreters of content preparers of 
test materials* 

In light of the shortage of advance course materials for 
purposes of instructor review and plaimingj the Academic md 
Administrative Si^port Package becffliie a very in^ortant docunent. 
It contained Bmrple diapters from the book of readings and the 
study guide relevant to the first play in the series, a bank of 
test questions I suggestions for adninistrative procedures for 
registration and for faculty services to television course students 
Tlie evaluation of the docuront by users was generally very favorabl 
Over all J 69 institutions rated it very useful, S9 said sone parts 
were useful ^ and only 4 said they did not use it at all* 

In order to determine if there were cases of inadequate 
coTTDiimication between adjninistrators ia4io often \mte the initial 
recipients of the package, and faculty monbers, we asked a saii^le 
of 56 faculty menters if they had in fact received the si^port 
materials. Only one failed to get the package and anothaT received 
his copy in the tenth week of the thirteen^week course* A majority 
of the 56 instructors surveyed in depth also indicated that the 
package answered most of their questions about handling the course, 

Wio were the local faculty members for this course md what 
was their role? Maiiy took on this job in addition to full-^tlme 
teaching loads and had no concept of their job as course 
"facilitator*'. The nimber of instructors who were ^pointed to 
this assignment (62) was nearly equal to the nun'ter who volmteered 
(74)* In the latter case, it was' often the faculty member who 
first heard about the course and urged administrative and academic 
consideration, l^en asked how the instructor was coiipensated, the 
sai]^3lD institutions reported the following: 
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Two -Year 


Four- Year 


Total 


Release Tirne 


8 


7 


15 


Overload 


29 


31 


60 


Other 


29 


30 


59 


No response 


1 


3 


4 



The '^Other" category inr."^ Tded part-time instructors aid those who 
had the CQurees substituted for a course in their regular load* 

Tlie responsibilities of the faculty member varied widely. 
There were those who took the course as packaged and offered it with 
little alteration or personal involvemert , "^ese persons could be 
called "course man^g^Ts'', Othei^s did o;^C^Jnsive pre- course planning^ 
worked with administrators to maKe pre^couree promotion and 
registration arrangements i and were avail^le for extensive student 
consultation. Many prepared additional on-campus lectures. 
Figure 3,4 shows how over luO respondents classified the faculty 
member *s role. Ihe largest single categoiy was discussion/ seminar 
leader (N-IOS), followed closely by student evaluator (N^Q?), and 
course manageT iNs89), 

Figure 3.4 
ROLE FACULT Y NEIBER PLWED Ij|COU^E 

Course manager ^ 43 80 

ni^ iiissiQn/seminar Igadar 52 S6 l"i 

Lecturer 18 22 -iO 

Moderatar of panfL 
diicussion or series 

Uu^turer 11 ^ 19 

Guest speaker on local 

n' o^^ radiQ S I 10 

SEiRier.t evaluator 48 91 

No response Oil 

* Mote: couM .!\'jck more cluin one aitcyoiy 
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In siiTUTiaiy, most Classic Theatre courses were offered with a 
faculty member available for questions and discussion* And many 
institutions J in spite of the very short preparation time, 
prepared extensive additional materials, for their stidents, Miile 
most courses were offered as correspondence courses with few required 
cajipus visits for students, schools were very creative in finding 
ways to provide services to their students. Almost all had mail 
contact with students* Others offered off-canpus discussion groups, 
audio tapes of discussion groups ^ telephone consulting, and review 
sessions prior to exams. Figure 3.5 at the end of the chapter lists 
the most coiiuiionly provided services plus a list of other specia^ 
activities and enrichjuent materials. Although this list is iirpressive 
in size J many of the ser\^lces were experimental and we have little 
concrete indication of the iripact of these activities on student 
success * 

In the offering of special support services to students ^ we 
found little difference between two- and four-year institutions. 
Almost all schools had infomatkm availahle by tcle^phone and granted 
library privileges to enrolled students. The nunter of on-^campus 
lectures, review sessions, or seminars varied considerably from 
school to school* About three-quarters of the schools indicated 
that five or fewer meetings were held while the remaining one^quarter 
held ton or more sess ions on caiipus. About 50% of the schools 
required attendance at review sessions ^ lectures or seminars. For 
the rest^ sessions were either optional or^ at a few schools^ non- 
existent. 

Figure 3,5 reflects one practice that, while illegal, was 
probably fairly coimon during the first airing of the series^ Dubbing 
the programs onto video cassettes for local use, Nany colleges and 
imiversities offering the Classic nieatie course had never offered 
a television course before and had little or no contact withjor 
mderstanding of, the public television system. Consequently, some 
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believed that anything broadcast on PBS was ''public'^ available 
for free local c^y and use. Others, while realizing that WGBH had 
broadcast rights, not non^broadcast rights, reasoned that local 
dubbing was all right as long as they used the tapes only for 
educational, non-profit purposes, and then erased them at the end. 
of the semester. A conplicating fact was that a nm^broadcast 
versicm of the serrjs was not even available for lease or purchase 
at the beginning of the series and there was no mnoi^ceinent about 
whether a-jion-broadcast version would become available until 
December, 197S, Institutions that did not have broadcast repeats 
available were especially tempted to tape prograJiis off the air. 

Educators who had experience with TV courses knew that video 
cassettes of programs kept in the media center are heavily used by ^ 
students who miss broadcasts, want to review for exams, or who need 
the repetition of materials in order to fully grasp the content. 
Even when later given the option of purdiasing or leasing a set of 
video cassettes, many of the institutions who first offered Classic 
Theatre could not afford the purchase or lease cost and would never 
enroll enough students in this course to recover the investment. 

Wiile this problem of copying and using television programs has 
large ijitplications for all ''educational'* TV broadcasting, the 
important point raised by this research is that to be effective for 
student learning, respondents felt that the plays md previews had 
to be available for repeated student viewing. 

Cooperative arrangements with other higher education institutions 
such as state-wide or regional consortia or with television stations 
ju.w provide solutions to this problem in the future j but the Classic 
Theatre couree revealed the problem in a dramatic way. 

Since this study did not begin to collect data Loitil after the 
courses were well mder way, there was no v\ray to gather reliable 
statistics about student dropout. The response we received from 
administrators ^indicated that generally the dropout rate in the 
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television couise was mudi the same as that for on-cajipus 
courses. Those rates tend to be higher, on the average^ for four- 
year than two-year institutions , which can rm as low as a SOI 
noH'^COTpletion figure* 

We asked our sanple of 56 faculty members to describe as best 
they could their reasons for student withdrawal from the coursa* 
The answers to tliis question were notibly subjective, with no 
indications from the respondents that systematic procedures for 
collecting this infonnation had been en^loyed. Often the faculty . 
member offered the response, "I have no way of laiowing**. Hiose 
who answered offered a wlde^reiging array of responses i several 
of whidi cme uep with enough frequency that we should report them 
here, '*Too great a demand on the student's time or effort,** "too 
difficult,'- or ''too sophisticated*' were the reasons cited most often 
for student withdrawal. The bulk of these responses came from faculty 
of two-year institutions, and this finding coincides with other 
data offered by the faculty pertaining to their own assessment of 
the various materials and conponents of the Classic TTieatre course. 

''Conflict from other courses" cajne time md again from 
students at four^year level. This may be an indication that enrolled 
students fomd themselves spending more time than they had expected 
to spend with the Classic Theatre course. 

Another clustering of responses centered i^on problems of 
motivation: lack of interest, lack of sufficient interest, students 
not completing tests and assignments, students not watching the 
plays, etc. 

Inability to write well, to study indepmdently, to keep up with 
the pace of the course, or to do well on the first test constituted 
another related group of answers; though it was surpassed in 
frequency by "personal problems"* 

In short, the usual variety of reasons for course withdrawal 
were offered, and on the basis of the faculty analysis, there is 



little reason to conclude that anything exceptional was occurring 
with respect to course withdrawal in this course* The hi^ level 
of difficulty for many two-year mllege students was underscored; 
however, we have no way of COTparing this reaction to other 
coTOnumity college courses 
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Figuri 3,5 
SPECIAL BmmB FOR mJDE^S 



Faculty offici hours 52 53 lOS 

Faculty available via 

talephona S8 59 U? 

E-xam preparation review 
sessions 30 2S IS 

Cai^us discuss isn groups 41 40 81 

Live u^e of closed 
circuit TV 11 9 20 

Off-canfus meetmgs U 9 20 

Leaniiny center 20 7 27 

Other: 

i Four two-hour discussions with faculty prior 
to viewing 

V Videotaf-i replay (no W repeals) 

« Took class to two live pertormances 

• TV viewings held in teacher* s home 

c Students gi^n written asitgnment on each play 

• Mailed s^rtple test questions prior to test 

• Mailed test results with CQmnents 

• Extra exam period to accoimiodare stiMents 

• Off^canipus students mailed in essays weekly 

• Tests given after ever/ four plays 
corrected while student waited and discussed 

• Coordinator lectured one hour prior to exan 

• Ninety-minute on^campus class weekly. Stuttents 
sptTU another evening watehing play individually 

• Res=^rve shelf in libraiy 

• Self'graded review quizzes 

• Texts mailed by bookstore 

• Videotapr?d classroom viewing 

• On*- .md one-half hours intensive discussion 
ajid reaction 

• Conferences with faculty fucilitatar 

• Radio 

• Counselling available 



Nursing home student via mail, telephone and 
cassette tapes 

Group assemble weekly in room with videotape 
Viewing some plays together for discussion 
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Figurt 3.5 Continued) 

iXDDlTlONAL EVRIQ-ME^ MrXTERrALS DEVELOPED 

9 RSVP queetionSi learning prtSGription^ « 
formEt letters CMianu-Oada Cormnunity CtiL^<^t^ 

9 Si^plemental student study guide 

• A list of basic theatrt teimSj itc. 

• Past decadf production and critical reception 
bibliography 

■ Weekly self-study quia 

• Brief plot siflmaries sent weekly to students 
« Pre- and post-broadcast sti^y guide 

• Videotapes of lectures 

• Supplemental library reading 

• Study questions 

• Orientation material 

t Lectures on literary histoiy plus conversatim 
regarding television as a mediun psychQlo^' 
of viewing, rhetoric of the TV home 

• Specialist diiCUMsants used handouts In clajs 

• Additional research rMterial provided on 
an individual basis 

• Procedure guide for independent students 

• Review seisions discussion questions 

• Term began before series startedi so we added 
two live plays 

• Question.^ on each play to be answered in writing 

« Forty- five minute lecture/slida presentation 
on acting styles . audience study and period 
covered by each play 

f Bibliographies for term papers 

• Local English instructor's notes 

• Lecture on historical and thematic developments 
in theatre 

• Provided relevant filmstrips ac the on-canpus 
discussions 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE STUDENTS 
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THE STUDENTS 



Inforrnatlon about the students taking the Classic Tlieatre course 
in 24 two- and four^year institutions across the couitry is derived 
from 558 student questionnaires. As noted in the first diapter of 
this report, this represents 35*81 of the 1,554 qi^stionnaires sent 
to stutfeats in 24 two- and four^year institutions. Generalizations 
made in this section are presented in terms of average response 
rates for two^ and four^year students. Responses broken down by 
individual institutions to selected questicns are tabulated in 
i^pendix E. 

Tte average age of all student respondent^ was 36 years. Over 
SOI of the students wer ^+ween the ages of 26 and 45. More than 
three- fourths v^.we wcjrv • 51 of the stu^nts were enployed full^ 
time and an additiOAal 181 were enployed on a part-tire basis 
(Fig* 4,1)* Of those enployedj 28% were engaged in education^ 
related fields ^ 201 in business i and the rest spread among many 
other categories. Only 63 (111) classified theniselves as students. 

Almost all students had participated in college level courses 
prior to taking the Classic nieatre course* Nlnety^eight per cent 
had coTT^letcd one or more years of college, Among students 
enrolled in two-year Institutions ^ nearly one- fourth had completed 
more thm four years of college* Nearly one-half in four-year 
institutions had corr^leted more than four years of college training 
(Pig. 4,2)* 

Most of the students desired to continue their educational 
training. We do not laiovv how many already had degrees, but nearly 
three-quarters aspired to receive a higher educatiai degree* 
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Figure 4.1 
DBIQGRAP HIC DATA 



^QtYstl: Four:" Year CoTrfcined 

Sex: Male 94(361) 41(201) 133(241) 

Hmle 162(731) 160(801) 422(761) 



Average Age 36 37 36 



Employment: 

Full-Time 261(731) 150(751) ^1(741) 

Part-Time 67(1913 31(161) 99(18%) 

Not an^loyed S( 21) 4( 21) 12( 21) 



Age Ranced Between: 

15 ^ 17 l(.3i3 0 1(,3I) 

18 - 25 77(221) 32(161) 109(201) 

26 - 35 122(351) 61(311] 133(331) 

36 - 45 82(231) 56(281) 138(251) 

46 - 60 65(181) 46(231) 111(201) 

Over 60 7( 21) 3( 31) 10( 21) 



No Response ^ 6 



3S4 198 552 



Figure 4.2 
YEARS OF SQOQL CONffLET^ 





Tv^o-*Year 


Four" Year 


Ml 


Conpleted one year of college 


26% 


9% 


20i 


Completed two yearg of college 


271 


12% 


221 


Conqpleted three years of college 


61 


151 


101 


Completed four years of college 


91 


U% 


11% 


Conpleted more than four 
yeari of college 


231 


481 


521 



Nearly one-third wanted Bafrhelor's degrDes. More than one- third 
in four-year institutions and nearly one-fourth in two-year 
institutions wanted Master* s degrees* A quarter of the studeiits did 
not indicate a fomal educational goal (Fig' 4,3)* 

Figure 4,3 

m^m^ miCATiomi gq^s 





Two- Year 


Four" Year 


All 


A.A^ Degree 


131 


11 


81 


Bachalor-s Degree 


33% 


301 


311 


Master's Dagree 


241 


341 


271 


DDCtoratc 


61 


81 


71 


Nona of the Above 


201 


341 


221 



Closely related in iinportance to their desire for educatioial 
goals are the students* reasons for t^ing the courae, tearly half 
of all the students wanted fotmal college credit (Fig' 4*4) , 
Additional evidence o£ their desire for further education is 
reflected in enrollitient data* Classic TTieatre was not the only 
college course in whidi they were enrolled. Over 211 wre taking 
other television courses and 43i were taking on-csmpus courses. 
Thus, even while most Classic Theatre students were enployed part- 
or full- time, almost 651 v/ere taking mor^ than one college^ level 
course for credit (Pig^ 4,5), 
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^'iyure 4,4 





T\hQ - ']Qar 


r-our- Year 


MA 


/iOvd tor (Jnitd 


MK 




-lot 


PorHofUil DnrichTigrit 




67^ 




LQnvufiiufi... 


511 


64 1 




Career Ad\' ':icement 


10% 


:ii 


14^. 


Satistiod Major 
Requiremerit 


12% 


171 


141 


Other 


i3i 







Note: Totals excoed lOO'i an student could ched^ ad many 
catei^orief :w they felt applied. 

Figure 4 , 5 
g^TOLI^tEXr l^liWim - FALL i9:'5 





Two = Year 
Stuicnts 


Four^Year 
^student-^ 


All 

Students 


Classic Theatre Only 




451*^ 


411 


Other IV Cour-So 


11% 


19 i 


11% 


On - Cain^i Co u rv^ e 


441 




431 


^ Perccntagf^s arc in 
two -year student^^ 


renni^ of Che 


total nisnber 


■ of 


PercentasTes are in 
four-year i^tudent;^ 


ternis of the 


total niijilatjr 


of 



There was another fonnldablc reason for students enrolling 
in Classic Tlicatre: personal cnricliment* A review of f-igiire 4*4 
shows that 661 of the students selected this broad catcgOTy, while 
at the smnc tinie indicating their more practical motives. Tlieir 
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conyiienttf illumiiuitc the scape of their into rests* 

• Love theatre 1 1 

• BBt; unttiLisiast, also British theatre 
o To hol|i me in writing 1' let ion 

t I'or help to oxpros:^ riiyBcir in writing 
f Souidcd interesting 

• Vim 

• Curiosity 

• i\n opportunity to study a newly- 
acquired interest in theatre 

• Tiiought it nld be an interesting 
class 

9 Creative course 

• Interested in acting 

• Enjoy humanities 
9 Iinjoy literature 

T:^ ir -Ire for personal onr ent becomes a bit more focused 
when WL .zq that for 721^ of a hnts, Classic Thea tre was 

t heir first exposu re to drajiia ot ^ litera ture v ^r'jrses (671 of all 
two-year students and 811 of all four-year st'idents). This course 
piqued their curiosity and pemittod exjiosure to a previously 
uiexplorcd area of study. Tliey may have read literature and drajna 
before, but nearly three'- fourths of tliern had not taken form;^d courses 

In sumniaiys students who enrolled in Classic Theatre were pri- 
mari ly mature adults w\ith considerable college experience* Tliey 
had a continuing interest in fonnal education, and wished to pursue 
higher u :;rees, Ihesc students were also interested in expansion 
Into new subject areas, 

ivTiilc thc;' were attracted by the traditional curricultmij they 
were equally attracted by the non-traditional delivery method* 
Since many of the students were employed full-tijne, Classic Theatre 
a.fforded tliem the convenience aju the personal gratification winch 
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they bought. I'or tliree- rourthn of thcni, inclcpcndent televised 
instruction sccnicd to suit their needs, 

STUDliNT RBSroNSH TO TI!L1W ISTQN 
This researdi project also explored stidents' television viewing 
habitH before cmd after the course and their response to the 
programs themselves, Miile nearly all students (891) had watched 
public television prograns before enrolling in thi: course, for 
711 of the respondents overall Classic Theatre was their first 
television course (Fig. 4*6). iMore two-year college students had 
previous exposure to television courees. These figures ^ however, 
conceal a high degree of regional and institutional variation in 
responses, as shown by Figure 4,7* For exanple, it is not suipris- 
ing that 421 of Miami^Dade CormiLaiity College students had previously 
taken television courses; the Open College there has used broadcast 
TV as a medium for instruction for years. But whether they had 
previous public television exiDOSure or not, the students found the 
television component botJi convenient and stimulating In this course, 

H I i^u VQ 4.0 

\\:\v\2 yr \ waiche-d a Public tylQv'iisirin s tat inn betoro enrolling 
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Sinco the broadcast plays wore tho crucial component of the 
course j pacing ajid schodule of plays are important to evaluate. For 
581 of the HtudcntBj tho broadcast schedule md repeat viewing times 
were convenient ^ though an additional 331 said it was convenient some 
of the time. Highty-five per cent liked the pace of the course, 
although 101 of the two-year students did find the pace too fast 
fhig. 4,8). 

Figure 4.6 
SQiEDULING 

The broadcLi^t ^chcUulu of the Preview was: 
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Coinpared to other collcgo courses they had taken, 501 of the 
students rated Classic Theatre about the sanie in terns of its 
difficulty. For 26% of the student population overall, it was more 
difficult (Fig. 4,9). 
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III cci'fpariiion to othgr cul Lei;?' c^nirsCs takon, chia courso 



Two'- Vear Foi.ir^ Ygar AIJ 

More Ji i ti .mjU ^ Zb% 

iQ^s difficult 211 19^ 

About the ^.ufic 4"^ Sal 50i 
Never taken coilevio 

CQur^e :% 0 U 



In the face of a fairl/ sLgnii ficLUit factor of difficulty (one 
out of four of th:--c completiriH the course found it difficult) , it 
is importaJit to note the persistence of students in their viewing 
cind studying. On the whole, respondents watched an average of tw'elve 
plays aiid ten previews. Seventy per cent of them indicated that they 
were oble to keep up with ass i^;n.ments, and when asked if they would 
take aiiother television course^ 881 of all the students answered 
yes (Fig. 4.10). 

Figure AO 

Ff3i rr-_Y^ ir Al I 

UouLi vou t .ikv o:hcv o^uv-^cs , whurher televii^ca or on a au^)m , 
ui I ILuratur^;, Jranri or theatre? 

1 rc.j';nnenJ Clar^^-ic T^ieatre to your f^unily or friends 
•ur-o 3> offered agam"? 

8^^ ':»4^ AOS 



Would /oi.i take :mot:hcr IX v:eur^^'J? 

;Vr Year 



11% 



So 

UndoeideJ l^^^ 



Wo U_l d )■ ■• ^ 

1 f the ■.: 
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What did students like about this courso bu\ dr-s the pcji^^^^nil 
cnrichinont mid convenience it offered them? Hieh comments ejqrress 
a variety of ruu..ons. Said om student ^ ^'Seeiiii' the actual perfor- 
malices is a f^intastic way to study drajna and literature'-. Said 
another, *'The visual statement enhances [tho] instructional value of the 
material covered <md lends excitement to instructor-oriented 
discussion". They felt a broad scope of material could be appropri- 
ately presented^ i,e, driiiiias^ art^ history^ music^ literature. They 
liked the quality of this series and found it extrenBly interesting 
and worthwhile. "It was a deep and rewarding experience." The 
excellence of the prograjnriing impressed students. They felt it was 
a "...rare opportunity to view great plays and great acting". 
Students leanied a lot about acting and theatre in this course. 
They thought it was "...eas> to understand stories through action". 
The course was a .comprehensive ^ individualized look at some 
works vvhich may not have been as clearly understood by conventional 
classroom, reading/discussion teclTJiiques," 

Eighty per cent of the respondents indicated an interest in 
tiiking further courses in literature or drama whether offered on 
cajirpus or via television after taking the Classic Theatre course. 
Further indication of their satisfaction is shown in this response: 
891 would rccormiond it to family or friends if it were ofiered 
again frig. 4.10). 

Besides wanting to take more literature or drajna courses, 
there were other sugge;:tions of changes in the stUfients as a result 
of taking this course* Some students indicated that they had 
begun to read more and watch p blic television on a more regular 
basis. Students^ cunments included the following: 

9 Now watch mostly educational TV on 
Channel 24. Have always tried to 
read good literature and pursue good 
plays, etc. 
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• I'irwt 7V VLQwing in 8 yccir^ 

• Wntch cduc lOnal IV more often now 

• Aiii reading G, B. Sluiw 

« MovQ uiort to local draiiiatlc 
p r odiic t i on s a vci i 1 ab 1 o 

t Because the broadcasts mrc so good, 
I find it hard to enjoy broadcasts 
of lower quality. 

m F^nmily affair* IVe enjoy a variety 
of reading and entertainnient * 

• We took out season subscriber theatre 
tickets, 

9 More aware of media as leamlng 
dcv i ce. 

• Started a TV course directly after 
this one, 

• IVtUit to read more Ibsen ajid Chekov 
and more history 

• More frequent TV watching 

9 r Lm\ .reading mere I have become 
. more independent of my use of free 

time . 

9 I read a little more about theatre 
in the newspapers, 

RESPONSE TO MArE^nAL^S 
IVlien cxajnining student response to materials^ it is inpnrtant to 
have a general sense of the usefulness of uource.s, By allowing 
students to cliecK as many categories as they felt applicable, the 
effectiveness of each of the sour::es can be ranked according to the 
nuTibcrs of each categox)^ (I^U^ 4.111. As would be expected, ^^ho 
broadcast plays received the highest ranking with 64% checking them 
most often. Following that, the text, Clubia 7kmthQ.t The 
HmayiLtiu in Vima, was second In usefulness with PH^og^aimg kctQ^ 
and PKomptingA, the .^udy guide, ranked m rhird most usefuU 

ScA^ipt to PftoduaZLori had iT-i: least usefulness and .jnly about 
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a third foimd the broadcast previews most heipriil. One- third of 
the rospondonts checked *'all of the above" category, lVo= and four" 
year students agreed in their ranking of the components. One 
i^tudent sLDiuiied up the impuitanco of all inateriuls working togetli': > 
by indicating, "Between lectures^ lY and roadirn^^ , one gets a com 
prohensivo rovLow of the subject. The IV ^^^mduction makes it come 
alive". 

Fi^urt- 4.11 
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Mien students were asked whether the course goals were met by 
the print materials providedj 961 said yes. Again ^ there was strong 
concurrence in the responses from both two-year and foiir^year 
instLtutions 981 from four^yoar colleges and 941 from two-year 
colleges* Each book vievved separately reflected the same high 
response rate, S])k. .fically, the study aids in VKognjCunm Motu 
and PKcmptlng-i were found to be effective, and the IntroductOTy 
Conmients ajid explmation of terms in Cla6 6ia T/icatAe- T/ie Hmanitizy^ 
in VKma were felt to be nearly 100 per cent effective (Fig. 4,12). 



Figure IJ 

sTUDhxr AssEg^ i^^r ov mm MATniUAi .s 



Total Miflnber 



♦ book^4 used in the 
were intugratud in a 
'.^.! :hat niade meet inii the 

^ nir^!^ yoMlrf possible Un" 4'^ 510 

[•ach i^roup OL articles in 
fic'in Scxi*jt to Pxaducttcn 
for the 13 plays was helpful 

In meet Lng nomo of the goals $9^ li% 520 

PlegtLimme ^JeCci ana Ptc'P'^tuiqi 
nic E its ob j ec t i V'j o f a i <1 ing 
innegration of the :\\rI Ln^ 
and vlewlntT parts of the 

course ' Suii 4^ SIS 

Die following study aids in 

were helpful! 

ins t met ions at the 
beginning of each unit on 
"How to Approach the 

Play" 301^ 10"^ 516 

"Learning Objectives for 
Students*' at the beginning 

of each unit S5'j 15 j 479 

Study fX.es t ions at the end 

of each unit 3'^ IS% 507 

In the text, ClaAbia Tkmt\g- 
Tha HumanLtLZ^ in Dnjur^iit the 
"Introductoiy Cofnment.^" and 
■/>;n lanat ion of tenns wir.h 

each play were helpful 9"'!. 3^ 519 



'Hic play" arc the core of a course such as Classic Tlieatre. 
Students watched them wlth^ in the words of one college student, 
''a sort of dedication but a pleasant responsibiiity as weir\ 
Students were asked which plays they liked the most and wh}\ ar/^ 
the total ranking Ls foinid in tagure 4*13* 
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Figtire 4. ].3 

iniiiDM' r.\nki?:g of puvs - p^^nTviN 

I Two- and Poi.r'Vt?:ir IriHCitucions Combinud) 
v;iiich of the plays on thu Cl:irf3ic Thantre pro^rrun did you like the 

N^u' ie of jH jiv Njjnbgi; of Studentj 



Hedda Gibler 


195 


Niacbeth 


144 


She 5to:^p'3 to Coru{Uor 


140 


llu? Wild Diick 


15S 


The Tiiree Si inters 


109 


Hduard 11 


107 


Landide 


104 


Thu DiiChess of MaUi 


95 


Paradise Restored 


68 


PlayDoy of thj Wer^tem World 


60 


Mrs, Wa rren ' s P ro f es s ion 


51 


TreUumy ot chc "Wells*' 


48 


I'; ■ kiViilg 


46 



• '^ v Fl^'ire^^ excc-'^fj total enrollnierit nuiiber. Some sCudeiiCs 
apparciitly .ea tnore than one nl^v. 

Ibsen* uc?tc ^ .vas accorded the highest rating by 195 jstudents 

from all cuileges. Most students were impressed by the excellence 
of the acting and the in-depth study of character Ibsen creates. 
They thought the production was exciting and appreciated the set 
decoration ^rid lighting effects. Perhaps because three- fourtlis of 
tlio students were women, there was strong identification vvith Hedda, 
Thpy Celt thnt Hgdda OablaA "could ver)^ well be a modem drama with 
a few changes' 

Shakespeare's hkLcboXk was the second most-liked play receiving 
thi^ rating by 144 students. Students xmte familiar with this play 
pjid loved Shakespeare. They felt this presentation was above 
^ average with, as one student corimented, "excellence of acting, set 
^ decoration lighting effects". Many mentioned that Maabzth was 
' nicely adapted to television, niey liked the uiusual use of 

I 9't 
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cainera work. 

She to CanqiiaA by Goldsmith received a close third in 

positive response (N-1403, Coming after three t?^agedies in the 
.series, students welcomed the relief of comedy. Tliey found it to 
be vciy entertaining. They felt the acting was impressive, 
*'DKiractcrs were well port rayed* [and the]... play itself was 
hilarious 

Figure 4,14 

STUDENT RANKING OF PUYS - NEGA^l . ... 
jJ wo_- and_ Four 'Year Inaci cutions Cornbirwdj 

Hliich of the playi ori the Classic Theatre prog rain did you 
like the least? 



Najiie of Plav 


Number of : 


Ed^a-d II 


119 


Candida 


106 


The Rivals 


66 


Macbeth 


ai 


The Wild Duck 


53 


Paradise RosDr^red 


54. 


Playboy of iho Westsm Werld 


54 


Trelawny of th^ "Wells** 


54 


The Duchess oi. Maj.fi 


53 


Mrs* Warren's Proteus Lon 


44 


She Stoops to Conquer 


34 


The Three Sisterb 


31 


.iedda Gabler 


20 



Ivlien it Ctiinc to voicing their dislike, tlie highest negativ^ 
vote went to Edwid II (N^llS) (Fit;. 4.14). Stidcnts disliked 
plot with its enphasis on Edward's ]iDn>osexuality ai d violence. They 
did not identify with him personally and felt the acting was poor. 
It appears the philosophical and literary values were lost in an 
overdose o£ violence and morbidity for TOSt students. 



Candida, was the second least llkod (N^106)- Students felt 
it did not iiioasuro up to the other plays in the series. It was 
described as boring ajnd confUHing. The production was hard to imder- 
stand perhaps because the JLalect seemed dirfLcult. One student 
sujmiod up the general coinplaint by statings "Tlie inaterinT didn't 
seem suited to draiiiatic Lnteiprotation. . . . [I] found it u ificidl 
md boring'-* 

T/ic Rcya£i was third in meeting with student dislike. Students 
found th.ls production tiresome md shallov\f. As with Candt.de, they 
were overly aware of its artificiality. Some didn't care for comedy 
of manners m\d found this proclLiction . , ^slow-paced, irrelevant, 
and repetitive'*. 

The previews received a more mixed response from students* Tlie 
course, a^s designed by UCSD and Coasts had not required viewing of 
the previews, and thii fact may explain in part the lower rating of 
the previews in the ranking in Figure 4.11. Figure 4.15 sLffmnarizes 
the students* answer to the question of whether the previews aided 
in understanding the plays and suggests that for students who 
watclicd the previews, the viewing vv^as helpful. Informal comnents 
from students and faculty members suggested that the usefiilnoss of 
the previews varied widely with some being quite boring and irrele^ 
vaiit ajid others providing fresh perspective and insight into the 
play, pla>^vrightj md the production. This range of responses 
suggests iin imeveiuiess of the previews. 

Figure 4. 15 
^DSnI^ B^AJ^UATION of Tim PREMEKS 

Viewing the Previews aiJeU in Lmderstonding ihe plays. 

Agree Disagree Dor s__NQt Appl>' N o R^ponse Total 
79% 15% 4^ 51 S58 

9U 



Ri;sn)NSi; rn sHkVKniS 

Sincf^ tsii h i II * ( i hi t i v.a = ^ hvv to provide^ -^tihlt'iit support scMvircs 
ii-^ it tlueiiKHi ;i|ipr(^|)rinto tin* cniii'se iiia^pliuii, guneru 1 i nut i oiis 

ptnvitli^s II \\'.\ uT tin- t)|)t*i ui^ ^/tuiise activili(*s in whitJi \\jvy tinik 
|jnrt, ihu tiMc'Vi'V^l ru|HMl. unt ariipii:; rcvunv s^^s:; i cur; , and faculty 
rat i litatur C(?nt,iti scei:ii\l [o ivtu v-^i^nt tliu sciTices uio-^t rivqiu'nt ly 
!>jaile av^aiUihlc to Ihu !»l:iiLkMits , 

The DlTuTiriii ut^ !Tt>c it hruaUcasls was :\ decision of Ihv local 
PliS statioft^ and tlu^uj^h tlii ?; sorvicc was clc^aiiy dt^iuratilo, \i was 
nul Lmi ver::;al ly available, (^ut of the tola] iiiinl)CM' uf studiMit 
respondents (5SH), 711 said tlicy IkkI accents to tclt^vision repeats 
(N~394), md this iii^iibur, i)3t (M-^:^f)V) roLiiiJ tlioin veiy hclpfu] (IM^;. 4 
Stutbnts' comments incliidud: ''Vi™iiii; repeats hrtxailit out thin^;s 
Dvcrloakcd the Tiri^t tinieJ' mid "Ilic tulcvni^ed repeats were the most 
helpful". !Jince ui]- ^•aiiipus video cassettes were ^cnerrilly not 
availahle, the repeat vai^ the stLident 's oiily oppurtiuiity for review 
i oi^ writing; essays or trikiru; exaiiis . 



i^hllo ^iMr.; /, .i ,i; r^f » ill V'Mi dn anv ut' ""lie : Iohw 



l'^MltJCt * he v.,o!ir"'i; t.u; 1 1 it at.-, r 

Initiate or join iun g roq) in 151 13^ 

•f-o ^.L';|His hia in' thu u.ui-^c \1\ I 14^ 

Attend other theatrical piruiu'j ii:ns Joi m Sh', 

View t'L^Un i^t^J fLujeat^ o t iiu gi 

the pl iv'^ 4:"^ 5o!, 



H e (cici 1 i t/1 tor (or Theatre courHes, in {iddi tion to 

exMJii jir^'i )(i rat lun md pixn tnrin^, ivns u^unlly ericouraiicd to bo avaiJ- 
ah]e t(/ stiklcnts by phone, ol^ficc hours or imil, In addition, there 
was .ilso tho upt ioii tjf cl i scnsHi on/ rev iow sessions in whidi ii 
rncilitatur coirld miHwcr studait (lucstion^. Although aLno^t all 
HCliouh^ pruviJcd hoiiic kind of faculty contact, not all studcntB took 
advnnta>;e uf the Hoivice, Aliiiost as riuuiy Htudonts tried to contact 
tlic l^acilitator (N-288) its those who did not (N-23S) , Of those who 
di-d, 8r; tniuil thc^ instr^Jctar Qiisy to iccich. Nearl)^ all students 
received cnr rLvspondencc (vQui the Hici 11 tutor (N-SU) . Of those who 
did, 7^*g fro^ii all institutions fait the faci litutor aiiswercd all 
c|iiest ions . \ 'd ri ances lietwccn f igu res for two- and fou r^ year i nst i tut ions 
are shown in l'i^;ure 4.18, Students- cVuluationH of the faculty 
nieiiihers ranged i^rom very critical ("It was futile to call the 
instructor's and ''the teacher was voiy antagonistic md would not 
allow iiie to do extra credit research to inprove iity grade'' to veiy 
poHitivo {"Melcphune contact with instmctor Vv^as esnential" and 
"course was greatly enlKLnced by our ruMular monthly meetings with 
an t^itj^/uuJuTi; instnictor to guide our discussions'')^ 



or 'iur'O N';vnr I'i] oi' Muiv Nt?\i)r i3r '-lure ^RY^ 

It iH usyful to look at the arrangcinents at Homo individual 
institutions^ becauHO it reveals tliD dyiuuiiicH oF the local courHu 
systuins at work, Tho facilitator at Arisonu Statu opted for iio on- 
campus di Hcuris ioiks, The more dcperident studontH foimd that because 
of thU, ''...tlioHc [activitioH] used helped little without soHieono 
to explain ctji^taln things!" There were thai;c students, however^ 
who fomed tliolr owti dincussion grouiu Oiic student coiiinientcdj 
'M'hreo of us took the course together and found it helpful to 
conipare idoas.*' Thi rteon students responded that the tcdov^i^cd 
rej)eats were the most useful sorvlco they were provided. The 
feeling was that they could more deeply understcind the play 
because of the repeat*'. Perha[iB hccausc there were no fonnal 
discLLsslon groups hcre^ the televi.^od repeats becaiiie all the more 
vital - 

There is the suggestion that where facilitator contact is 
liriiitcd primarily to answering quostiow about the fonn of the 
course {imd not OTitent) that the studonts rely more on their o\si\ 
discussion grou{5Ss the repeats or the previews* A look at the 
Illinois State University course scorns to sujiport this view, A 
SLUipling of consents froin students there: 
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• Valunhl t o urUe t n v \c\s \) liiy . 
i\\\K:v. I wisjiLHl I IkuI iiiDi^e I iinc l<)r 
MUili I i(JiMl sUuiy. Uuiilil 

ill Nt'ii 0- ii ni yj)!\\v hMv , 

• i I r ;h h: k i it w/r ^ ;ibs() I iit h' rUH"( »s r\' 
ft^ i tnil net I lu^ friri I i I ;it ijr 

• IM si.:ii,;s idi] uifh othcM's whn vicuiul 
[)l^i\'s \ar1ct\^ of upiiiioiuM 

VicWinj^ ITplNlts h!\)lU^llt out tlMI))^; 

uvcrloukrd t he fi rst t i ww, 

I'or some slLitJuntH ulu^ lucktHl an uppurtunitv for cliscussinn 
uroiip:-, lihraiy iilsi) \wcmc n uhuI'uI stikly did wheii civailnhlo 
Miul coiivoii iciU , 

riic InlJowin^^ iu^o suiiiiuuMas of the servitvs :ijkl the student 
j'osponses at six utlier i nst i tut ions. 

• ['acuity aval lul)Je i)hu!ie any time 

« Dir^cussiun \j\ tin* fonn of eJnsH 
meet io^H 

• \ewslotter with siaiiinary of cIush 
discuss ions 

Sovenil studeiits felt thu chia^s discussiuns were llccc^;s;n7 and 
holplul, Theix^ was a sli}4^ostiDn that these mcotin^^s were a hit 
aclv'anced for begiiinQr^, Facility contact by phono hocaJiic vciy 
iiiiportmit for somo with littb literature hack^roiffid* Televised 
re|:>eats \sould have enhanced ^tudy, One student snvH ; '*lVc could 
not review the plays eitlior en 'IV or on caiipus. I'his wtis a h^mdicap. 
Class iiieetings iii additioii to T\' productions were vorv useful , even 
essentiar\ Cunmiimi cutioii by iiiuL 1 '^oCfored a grent deal". 
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I fN I VI :m\ oi Nil jNi ^ )TA , m j rri i 

• hiciilU nvriihilili; via t c kv'^^-'nt^ 
m ( !aiiipu. d i ; i on ;s irui.ips 

l\n\)c u| ;.:ihk'nt:; ,ui:Hariiu; the. t (UOi^t i onfil i h.n] iiftuiuloJ Liu* 

disrussioii ;r- nfruriHl. stUtkMits iuri^icu their uwn discuHsion 

jir'niips, ni^tani'c f'nnn iVfiii[H!H HccineJ n niutor herns {)rcVQntjn^5 yom 
siiuk'iits \ < lass an i ^'i I jt-^ , Thcru ^cefneJ u licnvy reliiUice on 
the plnys thuniHr Ives, 'M^xtvllciit producti oji^ that we could view 
gave ik*e|)er uppreeinl ieii oi these HcriptH, cspucially in a theat:re^ 
ilt^privud iivvii -uieh ns Imluth''. 'Hunv was hick of conmijnication by 
iiiai I* 

j f^ilLN I A (XiNMlNriY (Xlhij i(di 

• hacuUy uld1.ce hours by cippointiiient 

• Idicull)' available vin telephone 

• I'aculty avallalole by mail 

9 TliTHX' sciiiinars for open dj.scu.s.siori 

• Lists availabie of students 
interested in ronning HtuJy i^roupH; 

t Te 1 ev I y ed rc|)ea 

Staidonts reLic'd on televised rejicatH ta provide tficiii with infoTinat Ion 

they iii'iy Ikivo missed the flrht time. Thoy responded positively to 

on-aunpLis review sessions. One student eoiiincntcd, ■*! did find it 

dirficult nat heini; able to diseiiss the course in a classroom 

situation but the convenience of being at home was worth it''* No 

mention heio of the usefulness of orfico visits or telephone contact* 
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Ki N(;sB(i!«)iK;iMi)MMUNrrv iiiUM 

• FnciilLy olTice hours 

• Faculty uvnihihlu vui Culupliono 

@ Fxniii p rc[K!rLit ion I'^wnnv ^^ussiuiis 

• hihniry use 

i Four lucl ure^i 

m To IcvLHcd ropcat^ 
StudofitH at tluH HchuoL liked nnH:mnpui^ exam rovicw scstuons and 
the televised rcpuuts ajid Heoined to want more locturcs. They felt 
they were "most cnridiing-'. Cla^^s interaction provided the opportu- 
nity of hccQiiiing acqu^iinted with other Htudonts and having discussions 
with classmates. One student wrote^ 'The course would have been a 
lot inore enriching if we had more class meetings on the plays^'i 
No student ofrored infonnation about tolephono or office contact. 

UNmil^lTY QV' HAMIl 

• Faculty available via telephone 

• Radio ^ Post production discussion 
each week* Students could call in 
to disciLss the progroriu 

• Televised repeats 

This was a school oCfering no classroom intoraction and little 
raculty contact. One student coiimentcd that it was -^usGful having 
someone availalile to answer questions.*' Most of the students found 
the televised repeats worthwliile to '',,.pick up details". There 
were others who sLrpplemcnted by reading other texts and listoning 
to tapes to enliance tlioir understanding of the plays. The convon^ 
ienco of television wris stressed because of the crou/'dod conditions 
at this sdiool. 
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9 Hacui ty offiec hour^> telephone 
contact 

t lixniii [)ru|)aruMon I'cvicw scssioiiH 

• orr"c*ii]i[)uy luQOtLngs 

• LuaiTilng center 

t Propared Btudy guide i:^ 

t Televit^ed i^epoats 
StuclcntH bcliovcd the rcviw -ses^uxjns wvc of groat benefit* ■^rt 
[review HosHionJ rcinforcod nubject matter and I gained new Idea^^ 
inxd fuets from it*'. The students wanted more of thonu They 
seemed for the nioyt part to miss interaction with studontH and feed- 
back on cxcmis. Those students ali?o felt tele vised repeats were very 
unefulf especially in understanding the plays. A few students agreDd 
that all activities were useful **for they all fulfilled the need of 
the student-' * 

In HUJTTirian'^ for those students who wanted interaction with a 
faculty member mid other students, two or more foraal discassion 
groups were veiy desirable* But this desire should he contrasted 
with the (act that while many students missed the interaction^ 
oTCrall 68% of the students said ^^independent televised instruction 
vva5 suited to my needs-', and 471 said that *' feedback and interaction 
was not necGSsar)^"* Disttmce from the can^iUSj full-time employment 
or other factors often made it iiipossible for students to take adVcin^ 
tage of cajTq5Us services , but these students still profited frm and 
enjoyed the course. The findings of this research suggest that the 
local educational institution should be encouraged to provide services 
for the home-based student to gain the interaction they want and 
need without necessarily reciuiring canpus visits* 
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CHAPTER V 



THE FACULTY RESPONSE 
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THE FACULTY RESPONSE 



Hlie picture tliat einargod from tho Fuculty-l'nciri tutor QuoHt jonna i ro 
was that faculty woiv generally pJoasod and thoir ncods satisfied 
by the specially^prepared toxthookSj the ALlministrativc inid Acadcuiic 
Hupport Packa^Cj aiid the ovctail IntcgratLon of the Classic Theatre 
course, ^rho Faculty Quest lommi re. Could in Ap])Gndix C, xnis sont 
to 95 instructorB iu two^ aiid Cour^yGar inHtitutions* Ab noted In 
Chapter 1^ 45 were contpleted axvd returned* This chapter will out- 
line in some detail tlie icleas md opinions of the mstructors about 
tlic course* 

Some negative reaponso cDf:itered arouid the individual faculty 
inoirilicr-s iack of control over coui'so oleirientSj particularly the 
video tapes s \vhi.ch they often wished were available for local llsc 
and revicv^[, and the bruadcast s^chedulcs whidi soniotlmes did not fit 
with local school calcnclars. Two-year college faculty were sanetinies 
critical of the level of difficulty of the print iiiiiterials and/or 
test quest ions > noting that they suipasscd the capabilitios of 
introductory studonts. Others felt the test questions were simjily 
poo r ly f 0 riTiul at od . 

In spite of thcso criticiOTS, the faculty tended to be enthu^ 
siastic and seeincd to have foand ways to work aromd tte difficulties 
which the novel foiinat presGnted. Many offered special conunendation 
on the quality of the plays and the materials. Nearly all were 
HUjiportive of tJie effoi't, and remain eagor for involvenient in 
future offerings of this course md similar offerings. 

The followuig are suiinuarics of the faculty response to selcctt'd 
questions . 



Two t:|UuHtians in the Pncult)^"r(ici J itntor QucHt ionndi re were tliroctod 
to thu rucu.lt)''H cvaluatian of the thrcc-voJuine sqZ of books uhucI by 
(Unssic Ttiealro HtLiduiit^, Thu I'i i^st c[Liesti.oii reqi^Hted their 
rus[)onHt! to the sot as a vvholo and its utility in hoijiing studontH 
uchiovo the courso's statocl object Ivos, and tho Hccond quf^stiou nnked 
Ibr cQiiuiiciit oil indlviduai voIuiioh in the set. 

Do (jou tkink that tha tkHQQ. bauk6 ti6ed in t/tu aatiJi^e wci^c 
Lnt(!-0^atzd (M a my tliciC allomd ■^tudant^ to mee^t tka wtme gaai.6? 

Tlio responso to this ({UOHtion was ovenvhelmingiy positive ^ at 
l)Oth tho two-your and four-year levels ^ but tho uecompanying 
coniiiiontK roveaJod somo interesting ronctions to the upproiiriateneHs 
of the yoais (see page 3 of tlilH repurt) and tho Icvoi of difficulty 
of tho mutoriais. Those roactionH split neatly between two-year 
iind four^ycar institutions, with the two-year Institutions' faculty 
sometimes feeling tlie materials wo re too difficult for their students 
(**Student should have sonio background in theatre study", ^'Bvoiyone 
cannot road all of tho assigninonts nor should a freshnian be equated 
with a grad studcnt"'j '^Yes but very difficult for tliose without 
theatre/literature backgroLDids'*) or too esoteric ("'The material 
should have been reviewed by literate peqile wlio were not 'inside' 
literaiy dramatic histoid, "[The materials] would be better put 
to use in a more specialized class situation'**) The faculty of 
four-year institutions occasionally felt that the materials were 
not sufficiently sophisticated ("Yes, but in a somewhat hasty and 
su[)crficial way'-, J Not one four year facilitator thought the course 
w;is too difficult, nor a two-year facilitator who thought the course 
too easy* 

There was no agreement at all as to how well the three goals 
mvQ satisfied. Each of the three received both affimmtive md 
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iiugativc indicnt ioiiH, 

The majority Qf the cununcnts, hgwcvor, wcro Jauibtory, ^md it 
wa^^ coricludod that must ol^ tlie institutions roiuicl u way to adopt 
the iiiateMals ruuHunahJy well to the JevcJs of pruparation of thqlr 
respect ive stmlen ts , 

PUcibe cumnmt on tliz ub(jf^ulnu6 o£ mch tl\(\ tliAeQ. bOMcu in 
meeting the QOimc goat6, (Suicc. m a/m tilsa cwaM of^ ^AtdcHta' 
QUHcem ivith dc^.uiULun oi Wwi^^ clanlti] mUmcliom, 
^tatamMU ubjatUvab, and iciutl of) lAngaaan, ifoM. iLVcduaZLon 
u{) tke^c abpaats ./^ ipp%QclaJ'.Qd*] 

The dwniii reaction In the quaiity of Jonathari Savi]le*H FHm 
Sctipt to P\QducXlon was positive with sonic re^cnratlon about its 
overly tcdiJiicai icinguuge* As noted in Chapter III, there was mno 
Qvidciice that not aii schoois used all or cvon parts of this book 
even thouyh they rated its quality a- ^ood, But frojii the respondents 
to the Faculty-rac ill tator Questionnaj re j the most rrequently us^d 
descriptor oC this book wlib * 'useful" — to tlio student j to the 
instructor, or to the attaianient of the course objectives, 

Againj there was a mixed reaction tmiong two-year college faculty 
as to the level of difficulty of the material for introductory 
students. For its detractors, ¥wm Script to ?Aodattion was overiy 
tedmical, insufficiently interesting^ or lacking in sufficient 
background material to be wholly appropriate for beginning studenits. 
Unco more, howver, the four-year col lego faculty eXiiressed no sudi 
res cr vat iorirf. 

It would appear that the book was generally a solid contribution 
to the Classic Theatre coui^se from a faculty point of view and that 
further stylistic editing and the addition of m extensive glosst:jiify 
of tcnTis K^ould render it even more valuable. 
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This study juiUlc aI:so ruceivculan (nciviil ^oud-l:a-cj(cellait rating 
{'ram ruciiUy ineiiibers piU'ti ci[)at injj, in tlic^ cui r ^ic, Agaiiis the most 
uftuir ri'CtM vchI cuiiiiiicMit wns ''uir^erul'* ur "licl])rur\ Tlic UinguagQ did 
not ap|K\i)' to pr-ui^oiit t lio same prohJeiii as in I '^ciii Sc/iApt to 
Vninludiuii, ihmy)\ soiiiu negative cuiiiinents wert} oxpresscd ubout the 
luniiatj which Involvod soniu blank linoH at tlio ciiU oF chaptcrH, and 
^n)iiiewbal 1)1' a ''wo j'kliuok'' apj)riKjd], IIuh a]?j)roadi was umiBidered 
useful, hut nut ^-pJcasin^"* 

Ivcspaiisp to the luveJ ol^ dil llculty of the nuitcrunl presented 
wat- mixed, witii some two^yecn^ collejie faculty feeling it wctf too 
udvajieed, ajkl soiiiu four-year facuLly cunHidorlny it soinD^vhat 
c 1 cmen tn 

I1iu conihined conuiient^ ui^ PHognamna Nutci and PAQinpting^ and 
fnom Sctipt to P'toductiun inclicate that the faculty perceive some 
tension botweon the values of |)racticaiity and acadaiiic sotandjiess 
on the one hand, and interest value and aesthetic appeal on the 
other. This is a cliaracteriHtic academic dilemnn: Hcm much weight 
should be given tu acconiinQdat ing imd motivating students as com- 
pared to demanding of them? It is iinportmt thut tliis issue be 
addressed in the preparation of text materials as well as in the 
chussroQiiu The issue is especial ly cmcial in courses whore they 
niay not be a classrooin oiiportunity as in a televisien course, 

Cia^c Jlmat\(i* Tkii HwyimUA^Lh in DKama 

Tills voiuno received the strongest cormnendations of all* It was 
I'egarded as excellent in quality; professionally WTLtten and 
coiTipLlcd^ aiid an attractively boimd ba.sic book for the course* 

Four-year college faculty often indicated th}t the vol one was 
"essential'* to a course of this nature ^ while some two-year 
faculty feared the students were not imking use of it, as it demanded 
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more time from them to road md watch the plays tliaii th«y used 
to spendiag on one couTse. 

The speciallf written introducticans to the tQKt$ cf tha plays 
were generally wll- received. However ^tho tenets of the plays 
themselves came in for fraquent criticism Hiricp thoy^ somcctaes 
differed from and employed alternate tTmslations from th^ telovislon 
vers ions I ParticiU.ar armoyOTce was registered ihowt th^ lad<of 
indicatioa in the text of the cuts cnployed in the tele^ig ion pro" 
ductionsi This nrndo it difficult for students to follOT tJio script 
while watdiing the production* 

A €ow negative coirmonts mm made as to the high cost of tho 
three books ^ and one professor suggested that the book cf ^lays be 
made available in paperback to reduce the cost in the fiitirre* 

THi; TEST BANK AND OOURSE P RQBLIMS, 
Vo yoa ^eei que^tiort^ the. ^e4< bank mmu/to. ukat Mkz ^tiidawi taw 

Stude.\it-'f m the ^tiidij gctirfef 

Forty^five faculty menters ro-sponded to this qucstiori, aij 2S| or 
SStiaiswercd 'yes'^ without my qualifying cQmnent- Oie co^^imeiided, 
*'Good job of tostiiig on viewing experienco as w^cll a^ tmt o£ plays". 
Nine per cent had jnixod reactions i offering the viow th*it the 
questions wre adequate but could stimd imiirovQiiionU per theiiii Bonio 
of the quest jons ivere either too demmdlng (purtlciU^rl>' C^v loviov 
division students} or |ioorly formulateji 'H^irty-^flv© pt)r 4:ont had 
generally negative reactions to the questions, feeling thai ttiey 
were too general, too literal, tricky, Irirolevaait , or difficult - 
All those Indicating that the questions wore too dlfflctilt were 
faciity of two-year colleges. This corresponds with faculty evolua^ 
tion of the print mutorials and objectives thoii^elve^, wltti Einunber 
of two-year colloj;e faculty indicating that the material v^s too 
difficult or sophisticated for introductor7 or lovvor dl vis ion 



students. 

Sixteen jjor cent answrcd sirtply *'rio" , with no indication of 
the nature oF their criticLHtiu 



Uhat a then mf^omcLtion oh. maCe^cai miUd havi batn n^tiiU to you 

The losponscs to this question wore infonnativo imd some quite 
imaginatlvD. 'Drey are pamphriisod heiow^: 

• Video tapes for pla/backi lise in tte 
class room J or individual review 

[3 similar responses ) 

• More bacjcgroimd (social , historicaU 
cultural i perfonmajicQ histoiy) on 
each play [3 similar rcsponsosj 

• Still photographs Illustrating 
coiiiera and production techniques 
[3 similar rosponsc^] 

• Additional libraiy resources 
[2 similar responses] 

• Stud)^ guide section which relates 
multiple . iioicD qui^st ions to 
specific readings md objectivos 
[2 sliiiilar responses] 

• Special script imnotatiais indlcotirig 
'*themc*' statomontSj character 
Jovclopmont, and indications of 
structure 

• Sod i on niurkeU for oral intenii'e-^ 
tation exercises in tho classroom 

• More multiple choice questions 

• lixan^ile of a director's script 

m RQConiiiendpd objectives for various 
acadeiiilc Icva^ls 
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HAqJLTY RESIO^SU TO 'raLEVrSK^I 
The XiiAt question asked of tlie instructors of the Classic Theatre 
Course wm: "In your opinioii^ is tclexdslon — most specif ically 
Classic Theatre a successful way to pro\ride access to humanities 
inatDrials?" Of tho 53 resporsos, 37 were quite positive md 14 said 
yos but with some rcsorratioiiSi Their mswors and cowmcnts arc 
listed below, 

• Yes (madonied by coniiient) [20] 

• Yes {with further coinirendatioiis) [17] 

• Absolutely yos 

i My visual media is ahvays (in niy 
opinion) a more successful my of 
teacliing. In regard to the hxunanitics 

tjieatre specifically It^s the 
trtdy perfect teaching aid* 

i The Clcissic Theatre showings vere an 
excellent access to the humanities, 
Conuiieixiul TV is in \\\y opinion 
almost anti-hLffiianistlc, 

• Indeed it is* 

t Yos! Hxcellcntl 

t Do finitely 

t It certainly is 

t Superior 

• Better than trading 

f Marvelous ~- noii pareillc 
inirabi Ic dictu! 

f ^\l)solutQiy 

i YoS| extraordinari Ly so. 

f Yos I in mciny cusos it stimulated the 
, dosiro to take other hunimitics 
courses, 

9 Most certainly 

« Yes Dspocially for *'non- trmd itlonal*' 
students 

9 Yos dpfini toly 

f 1 decidedly 
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• Yes (with q^»ali£lcatloIl) [14] 

• Yes, with more persoiial contact 
with the studeritj a dlffloJlty 
when one faoilty member is 
adndnistering the course as a 
part of his regular TOrkload, 

• Classic Theatre Is an excellent 
mode for the presentation of 
drajna. However ^ I am not con-^ 
vlnced that this approach would 
be equally successful in other 
hunanities areas. 

• Yes , when SLpplernented with 
sem.inars , 

• Yes as instructor I would 
also have liked to have had 
films of the productims* 

• Interesting^ yes. Successful, 
I still have some reservations. 

t Yes, with more llmted appli- 
cation or with much more 
enphasis on required discussion 
grovps M\A stviciy'* 

• Prefer the live presentation, 
but,. * 

• It is one o£ the v^vf best m 
long as it is handled as 
professioaally as this productioa* 

• Yes, But the hummities 
questions require much broader 
backgrQund than just theatra. 

• Yes I especially theatre 

f Hunanities, yes; drama, no* 

They need to see live productims , 
but it is a good attenpt* 

t Yes, but only if combined with 
live teadiing, 

f There are problenis scheduling, 
the distractions of a living 
room as opposed to a theatre , etc, 
but there ai"e also great 
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advaitagas* As I indicated 
earlier J I fomd the cpportmity 
to discuss performances and the 
plays themselves much more vivid 
thm merely reading texts; both 
kinds of activity are necessaiy, 
but this was a challenge and did 
seeni to be stimulating to the 
students . We got beyond narrw 
'Vliat h^pened*' questions to tiie 
'*why'* I was pleased with that. 
There were resources and opportu- 
nities that would have never been 
available to iiy studOTts. 

• Yes thoi^h I vi^t a real 
seminar attadied* 

• Mixed reaction or critical [2] 

• It could be: At niy school it 
was not so successful because 
of limited fin^clal and publi- 
city investtnents and because of 
the lack of cooper at I m of the 
local PBS [station], 

• Film is bettor; live theatre is 
best* In most casesi the tube 
severely minijiilzes tiie inpact of 
drma. 



A telltale response^ which might Indicate the general attitude of 
faculty with respect to the Classic Theatre course, was the nearly 
mmimously positive indication that they would Indeed facilitate 
another local offering of the course^ should it be made avail^le 
to them in the fiituro. 
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SUmARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The goal of the Teseardi project foimulated by Coast Cormnunlty 
College District and The University of California^ San Diego was to 
"evaluate the effectiveness of the Classic Theatre course-' on the 
basis of three criteria^ * 

1, The attitude toward md utillzatioii of course materials and 
prescribed fooiat by participating institutions, 

2. The response to the course by students and the extent to 
whlcji the course reached a populattcn not previously Involved 
in higher education. 

3* Indications from both schools and students of further 
interest In this mode of hmanlties presentation. 

Even taking Into account the limitations on our findings 
in^osed by problems with san^le and experimencal control, extensive 
infonnatlon of a conclusive nature ^out all three measures was 
generated. 

1* The_ attitud e toward and utlllzatian of course materials and 
prSscrlbCT ^fonTi at by part icipatln£T^titutions, 

Faculty and administrators at local institutions gaTO a positiv > 
evaluation o£ the Classic Theatre course* The Classic Theatre 
textbooks, specially prepared for tiie course, were generally found 
to be helpful md well -integrated, Tliey were occasiaially criticized 
by t\^^o-year college faculty for being too demanding of introductory^ 
level students^ and the exanination questions were scored for being 
hastily prepared or poorly foniiulated* However, these criticisms 
did not seem to detract significantly from what othen^rlse seemed 
to be a positive experience for the faculty* Almost without 
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exception, they considered television to be an effective mode of 
delivery of humanities materials to the public* 

Apart froni the quality of the materials^ faculty were most 
often concemed with the need for more interaction with students, 
since Classic Theatre courses were most often offered in a corres- 
pondence format with few on-canpus sessions. 

The play selection was often criticized as having too many of 
one kind of play or not enough of another, but no consistent 
patterns could be discerned in these criticisms • There wre fairly 
clear pattems of preference that emei^ged ajnong the plays presunted* 
These are documented in the bo^ of this report^ but have no further 
significance to our research purposes* 

The Preview segments whldi were aired previous to the broadcast 
of each play received a mixed reaction. Many exj^ressed straight- 
fonvard reactions to the personalities of the speakers. This is 
£m interesting, if disconcerting^ phenomenon^ and ^parently a result 
of the fact that faculty nt^bers who might hesitate to consider their 
campus colleagues' personallMes in evaluating their performajLce, 
are still tempted to do so when they become TV perf^onalities* In 
sudi a case, the standard of cornjarison is no longer that of 
academic perfoiinance, but rather the standard of television perfor- 
mance, a valid criteria when using a medii«n that has to attract 
large nunbers of viewers* 

The variety of local course variations defies general 
description* The potential flexibility of the course components 
was exercised, and most instructors and adniinistrators fomid they 
could work with the prescribed fomat of the course. Three 
criticisms regarding the course -format did emerge from the stu^* 
First, the shrink-wrapping of the three books received some criticism, 
in part because it added to the/stu^nts* expenses. Second, the pre- 
views (though not part of the formai course) received sane criticisms 



regaxding the content aiid sdieduling. Third, the miavai lability 
of a iion-broadcast version, either videotapes or filniSi of the 
television programs hanpered the offering of review sessions for 
students and led some schools to illegally tape progranB off the 
air for local use. 

A significart majority of those institutions offering the 
course offered five or fewer class meetings for students, indicating 
a genoral orientation favorable to the off-can^us, non- traditional 
student, Atteir^ts to promote the course to new students ^ to find 
new mailing lists, enlist the support of local newspapers and media, 
to provide for registration and examinations through the mails, ^d 
other similar services attested to further efforts directed toward 
the saro goal of reaching new students In new locations. 

Another interesting finding should be mentioned here: Very 
little uniformity in standards for the amoimt of reading, amount 
of required classroom attendance, or the level of difficulty of 
test questions existed from institution to institution^ even when 
limiting consideration only to a given level of credit^ or number 
of credit houK, awarded for participation in the course. This 
lack of standard credit requirements would seem to necessitate the 
kind of flexible approach taken by the Classic Theatre course, and 
would prevent^ for exanple, the strict designation of certain 
course objectives or test questions as beings say, *lo\^^e^ division's 
or **iiitroductory'S and still others as being *'upper division", or 
"advaIlced'^ An internal, intra^course ordering or gra^ng of 
readings^ objectives, md test questions, however, would still seem 
to be in order, to allow local Institutions to select appropriate 
asslgrunents whicli are consistent witii local standards* 
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2* The Y gspmse to the coure e by students amid extent to vdil^^ 

course readie ra popu lation not previofflly i^^^gd^ hi^ff^ 
education. 

The students* response was also generally approving, and often 
enthusiastic. A majority of students indicated: 1) that they had 
never taken a drama or literature course bafore, md that they 
intended to take more in the future; 2) that they had never taken 
a television course before^ and that they wuld be receptive to 
taking more in the future; 3) that they would recontnend the Classic 
Theatre course to family mi friends should it be offered again 
in the future; md 4) that their readings television viewing ^ and 
entert dnment habits had all been influenced by the ejqperience of 
the Classic Theatre course* 

Student response to the reduced classrooin attendance was 
ambivalent: They inissed it, wished it were possible to have more 
interactiQn with faculty and other students,, yet the convenience 
of the independent study- at -hoine foiinat was a significant influence 
in their decision to take the course. The ti^ortance of this 
convenience factor Is underscored if we take a look at who enrolled 
in the course* 

The average age of the two- and four-y^ar students combined 
was 36 years* Over 501 of the students mm between the ages of 
26 md 4S. More than ^ree- fourths were women md 75% of the students 
were employed full -tijne. M additi onal 17.7| were emplo on a 
part- tiJiie basis* Only about 111 classified themselves as students. 
Also, nearly one- fourth of the two-year college students, and one- 
half of the four^year college students had conpleted more than fout 
years of col lege education^ prior to enrolling in the Classic 
Theatre course. Nearly three-quarters aspired to a higher degree. 

So the typical student enrolling in the Classic Theatre course 
was, perhaps, a woman employed outside the home taking the course m a 
part-time enrollee in a local institution, encouraged to enroll by the 
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convenience o£ televised instruction and the need for enriciwiiit- 
learnings as mudi for parsonal growth as for the practical value 
of the credits earned. This audience has come to be known as th& 
''continuing edication'* audieno©^ md constitutes* the most rapldlf- 
growing sepient of the current rLational higher e^cation cllenteLe* 
On the basis of this infortnationi and further indications that 
nearly aU the students enrolled in Classic Theatre had at least 
some prior college education, the course cannot be said to have 
^'readied a population not previously involved in higher eduqatioii'-- 
They are students not able to or willing to enroll for college 
courses on campus and full^tljn© and, thuSi are a non-^tradittoml 
group of students. But^ they are not new to or unavare of the values 
of formal higher education. can only speoilate as to th^ reasons 
for the Innited readi of this series. First, institutional promotion 
is normally limited to lists of previously enrolled students; another 
factor is that public television prograiraning appeals most directly 
to the college-educated audience; the Classic Theatre fare Itself 
must be rated as "high-brow-^ In its appeal, when ccmpared to ^'Kojak" 
or ''Charlie's Angels** and other progrOTS that are popular with the 
mass audiences. We camot say^^ in short, that the mass culture aid 
the academic culture were effectively bridged by the Classic Theatre 
series. 

On the average, students w«^re comfortable with the pac^ of the 
course, iamd it to be of abouft equal difficulty with canparable 
courses in the traditional modtej cmpleted the course in nwwbers 
conparable to other courses, responded positively to the opportunity 
to view the plays they studiedly felt the print materials were help- 
ful and met the requirements of the course goals, £omd Htdda 
GabltA their favorite play mi Bdijccuid II their least fawite^ bad 
mixed feelings about tho provla\Mfs^ liked television cours0$i lited 
drama and literature courses (m of the Classic Theatre experiencD) 
and intended to .take more of both. 
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3. Indicatioiis £r om both schools and students of further interest 
In thrs~mode q£ hijnm 

Faculty members ^ students , md adiiiinistrators gave strong 
si^port for future television courses covering himianities and other 
academic curricula, l^ile some schools indicated dlsappointtient 
in the local enrollments in the first Classic Theatre courses as 
contrasted with more popular series sudi as Tha Maent Maw^ 154 
two- md 85 four-year institutions were plaimiiig to offer the course 
again around the second national broadcast of the series in 
February, 1977 • Many e^^ected that increased promotional efforts 
due to the longer time for planning for the second course would 
result in increased enrollanents. 

This researdi project sought evidence of increased student 
interest in the hunanities and television in several ways. Firsts 
a majority of students ^ while having never had college courses in 
drama, indicated that they would like to take more courses in this 
subject matter as a result of taking this course. Large nunbers 
also volunteered comnents suggesting that they had attended oi^ 
planned to attend more live theatre as well as cultural affairs 
prograjmiiing on public television. For 701 of the student respondents 
Classic Theatre was their first television course md 881 concluded 
that they would take another television course if one were available* 

The response of 56 faculty menters surveyed for an in-depth 
reaction to the Classic Theatre course also imcovered in general 
a very enthusiastic group of academiciais. All of them would be 
willing to facilitate the course again and agreed that television 
was an effective way to present himimities materials* Some of them 
qualified their enthusiasm by wanting to require more faculty-^ 
student Interaction in addition to the viewing of television 
programs * 

^ ^ ^ 

In addition to generating infomation relevant to the goals 
of tfic research project, much other now inCorniation was gained tibout 
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the phenomenon of a nationally broadcast televisiOTi course. For 
exaiTpie, it was foind that telexdsi on courses thenigelves appear to 
have a following. Twenty-one per cent of the Classic Theatre 
m^rollees were taking other television courses simultaneously; 88| 
muld like to take another television course; 561 of the students 
indicated that the convenience of televised instruction was a 
significant reason motivating ttieir enrollment in this course. Also, 
altJiough only 27% of those enrolled nationally had previously taiktn 
a television course, much higher percentages are fotod in those 
spocific regions where television courses havej in fact, been 
offered before* For exanple, 421 of the Miam-Dade Comnunity College 
students enrolled in Classic Theatre had previoasly taken a tele- 
vision course. This is an encouraging finding for sdiools experi- 
jnonting with television instruction. 

The imiqueness of the Classic Theatre course experience for 
all who becajiie involved in it the course producers i the 
publishers of the coirse niaterials, the aininistrators , faculty, 
md students of the more thm 2S0 institutions nationally that, 
offered the course was underscored time and again as we looked 
over the questionnaires, read their variety of solicited and 
unsolicited corranents, and talked to individuals involved in various 
ways with the course. 

The picture emerging from an examination of the course evQlutlon 
itself that is the work done by Coast and UCSD in cooperation \dth 
IVGBHj PBS, Little, Brown and Coiiipaiiys etc. — is a picture of 
complexity. Chapter III of this study details this evolution, ani4 is 
^dnuttedly an introspoctivo (and not totally unbiased) exaniinatiotr 
of the orgmlzationi plcuming, mid cmiiunicative dtannels whidi wr^ 
created to produce the Classic Theatre course. The fomiatlve goals 
of Coast and UCSD in creating the course Included the iniportant 
goal of fl£xlbl£^^ago, plmined as it was for a variety of 
institutional types, levels of credit to be a\mrded, and student 
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audiences. The response indicates that institirtions were, in facti 
able to use the coiurse in a flexible fashion, through the inclusion 
of a multitude of special services, credit options and course 
requirements inplemented at the local level, Thase included certain 
Gptions which vere anticipated and recornmended hy the special 
Administrative and Acadeniic Si^port Padkage, m\A others which were 
wholly unanticipated by Coast or UCSD, This diversity of usage leads 
us to conclude that it is possible to create course materials that 
are highly desired and pa^aged without the necessity of tJieir 
being unifonnly eirployed. 

The sipiificant opportuiitles for local faculty and adnilnistra'' 
tive input seemed to largely counteract the '^not invented here'* 
syndrome which has been heard so often in the past^ Similarly, the 
finding of diverse local usage should allay soine of the often 
eKpressed fears that the media will "homogenize" the educational 
procesis if used on a large scale- We have seea that television and 
print materials can be i^ed in a manner that partnits flexibility of 
usage and sipiificait diversity in tJie learning ^^^exierice and 
still provide inique and cost-effective eduction. 

The cautionaiy note resulting from the findings of ttiis study 
is that local institutions must have the tlme » md effectively use 
the time they have to 1) weigh local course design options, in light 
of the considerations of credit value to be awardedi the nature of 
the target audience, etc.; 2) permit faculty curriculian conmittees 
Opportunities for revi^v of the course; 3) provide the necessary 
lead tijne for the inclusion of the course description, dates * times, 
and course locations in course bulletins; 4) pernilt the preparation 
of special promotional materials and COTnunicatlons such as brochures^ 
news releases, newspaper advertisements^ etc* particularly if a 
new, or '*non- traditional** student audience is sought for the course; 
and, 5) provide local faculty tlie opportunity for creative contri- 
butions to the local course design* exam question preparationp etc. 
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A significoiit potcntiaJ advantage of this kind of progrmtuning Is 
that it caji allow faculty to bo frco of mmy of the traditional 
burdenH of presentation In ravor of many othor kinds of creative 
involvement oJid interaction with students. This potential^ however^ 
can be severely hampered, md even lost, if communications liecome 
bogged down or othcrolsc delayed, 

liven with optimal efficient and effective coniniffucations , how- 
ever, a sipiificant limtation to available luad tbne for local 
course iiiplemontation remains. Series such as ClaM6lc ThtcUAgt 
The Hmmltiu In V^ma^ Tht A^ceftC Man, and T/ie Adam Chh.oyilc£u 
are produced, distributed to television stations, schedulod, and 
broadcast entirely independently of the educational institutions 
which have made such fortimate use of tliem, md the current practices 
and procedures of the Pi^lic Television Service do not typically 
permit the kind of lead-time for course production, distribution, 
and local inplementation that such institutions desire. If PBS 
continues to involve itself in the production and national distri- 
bution of these and similar series, which are both excellent in 
quality for the general audience and susceptible to academic treat- 
ment for student audiences , it would be a welcome development for 
such processes to be amended to pennit more time for the educational 
establishment to respond. 

A phenomenon so new and so massive as the "national television 
course** cm in no way be conclusively evaluated on the basis of 
just one study, or even ji^t one course. This report provides only 
tentative mswers to certain questions. Many other questions need 
to be raised md research conducted to find more mswers and to 
confim or alter findings in this stu^. Findings reported here do 
indicate, however, that the national television course is an 
important development in higher education in tems o£ both 
curriculum development and educational delivery, and should receive 
increased attention by policy-makeis and researchers alike. 
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Iri the ruturu, attuntiuti hIiouJU bv cliructud to hucIi isHuos an: 

L Tho cxpuriencci^ imd opiiiionii o( ]icrsoruicvl ol' public tcloviiuon 
j^tatioriH^ tho I'ubl ic Broadc(U4ting Srrvicop m\d the Coninration 
for Public Bruadcai^tlng. 

L The nond to contact Htudriits who imiuire nbout n courBC such 
as Cla^iSic Ihcatre but do not enroll to I uul their ru^i3onH. 

3. Ihe need Tor extensive localj an well as national studies, to 
further dianietor i k:e the local differences pointed to in this 
re[)ort* 

4. Thn need to contact students wlio drop the course: Once more 

why? 

5. The need for mure controJled experiiiiontat ion wliidi would 
ponnit the isolation of specific variables affecting course 
success in a given situation- 

Ilighor education, mid particularly the hisiianitics, have 
traditionally relied heavily ujion the lecture and the printed word 
in leaniing transactions. These modes continue to be respected and 
well- rocoLvea by oil seginents of the educational cormnunity, and 
will probably continue to fimction bb staples of Anierican higher 
education institutions in the future, Cloub^lt Tfieot^e^ T/ie 
Hma^vLtlQS in P^o/na, and other courses and educational innovations 
in this vein* however, point a new direction and show the need for 
the expansion of the presently limited repertoire of broadcast 
courses. The evidence offered in this report suggests that the 
medium of television can effectively add a new dimension to at 
least certain kinds of learning, and at the same time can make that 
learning available to increasing nunbers of individuals who yearn 
for it* 
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Coast Ommunity College Distrrt 

1370 ADAMS AVENUE • COSTA MESA • CALIFORNIA 92626 

(714) 556-5556 



NORMAN E, WATSON » CHANCELLOR 

November 19, 1975 



Dear 

The television course CLASSIC THEATRE i THE HUMANITIES IN DRAMA is now 
underway. We are delighted that you have chosen to participate in this 
novel course offering, and we are interested in knowing how the course 
has been received on your campus. 

As you are probably aware, this course represents a new approach to the 
idea of making educational television truly feasible at the 
post-secondary level* 

We feel that it is time to begin to take a closer look at what we have 
done and to gather useful data and reactions from the administrators, 
faculty, and students across the country who are participating in the 
course* The attached questionnaire is a preliminary survey^ intended to 
be completed while the course is in progress. 

Would you please take a few minutes to fill out and return this 
questionnaire? The data obtained will aid us invaluably in assessing 
the overall feasibility and specific strengths and weaknesses of this 
kind of programining* The results of our study will be available to you 
upon Its completion. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely j 



Leslie Purdy, Ed.D. 

Coast Conmunity College District 

Director 

LP ^ rw 

Enclosure* Questionnaire #1 

P.S.i If you are not in possession of the required information, please 
pass the questionnaire on to the appropriate person. 
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ORANGE COAST COLLEGE GOLDEN WEST COLLEGE 

COSTA MISA 1^6 HUNTINGTON ilACH 



CLASSIC THEATRE: THE HUMANITIES IN DRAMA 
QUESTIONNAIRE III 

_Infi>-nietlgn3t to be filled out by person with the major tGaponslbility 

for the GLASSIC THEATRE eoura^ In higher education InstitutloQS 

HmE OF INSTITUTION t 

Address I 



Narae of Respondent' 

Positloni 

Phona No.i 

I, Institutional Data 

A* Typei 2-ytar^ 4-year 

B. public private 

C* Currenc total enrollment _ 

D. If Extension or Continuing Education Division offered courea, what 
is average enrollment per term? 

II* Course Data 

Explanation of Matrixi Some instltutiona offered CLASSIC THEATRL 
with two or more eredit options (e.g. a four-year college might have 
offered the course for lower diviiion credit, upper division credit, 
non-crediti or any eomblnatlon of theoe options) « Room has been 
pruvlded for information about each offerinn if you offered the course 
with only one credit optloni list information under course #1* 
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Course //I 


Course §2 


Course If 2 


A. 


Credit OpclonsJ iQwer division 










upper division 










non^eredit 








B. 


^Xmoiint of credit swarded^ 

Quijrter or sempscer credits? (Q or S) 








C . 


Course fee, if any' 








D. 


Divi^^ i Qn/dept . offering cour^e^ 








E. 


ToEal course enrollment: 








F. 


No. of faeulty/gtudgnt contact hours i 








G. 


Did you prsvlde any Bpecial iervlces for i 


1 tudents? 



Faculty office hours 



Faeulty availably via telephone 



Exam preparation review seBsions 

Campus discussion groups 

Live use of closed circuit television 



Off-eaupus meetings 



Other (Please list and describe briefly): 



Old you develop any enrichment materials In addition to or in 
place of those provided? ^ Yes N o 

If yea, please diseribe'. 
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Ill . Admin is tra E ivs Prob laffla / Re ae c Ion s 

A, What was your genatsl Tiaecien to the Admlnti t ra C Ive 

and Aeaderoic Support Package? Wae it genersliy uaeful to you? 



B. Please fill in each of the blanke with a nusber between 
1 and 5 (1 » not at all uieful; 5 « very uaeful) 
corresponding 'CO yQUt evaluation of each of the 
package component 
Overview 

Adminiifi ra tlvi Procedurea _ 
Facility to t/Ftculty Culde 
Sample Mat er itia __ _ 
Publicity Maciriais 

What other inforsatiQn about the courie would have 
been useful? 



D* Did your inatlcutlort teceive copies of the publishid 

text matariala on timet Yes No . Wtrt there 

any difflcuitlea in obtaining any of the fflaceriali! 
Describe i _. _ _ _. _ _ _ _ . 
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Faculty Rol« 

A. How vas the fsculEy membtr(s) stlecced? Volunteir 

AppGlttcmeiiE 

How vis ha/r?he CQEpeniated? Releass g lae 

Oy#r-ioad p^y_ __ Other 

C, What tola did he/ihi play In the courga? (Chee^ 
those that ap^ly.) 

Courgg manager 
_ ' f 3c ui s Ion /g'&m tnar liader 
L e c t u t e r 

Moderator of panal discuiBlon or serlei Itcturers 

Guei£ sptaker on Idc il radio or TV 

Stydent tvaluator (daiignlng and/or grading exaainatloni) 

Fo llow-' up 

A tvo=ptrt research project is undirway concerning the uia of 
CLASSIC THEATRE: THE HUMANITIES IN DRAHA nationwide. 
Schools participating in thii projact will be aiked to supply 
the namei and address of atudestfe enrolled in the coursi* In 
addition^ adminis t ri t 0 r i and faculty members will be asked 
for additional information, 

A. Would you be willing to participate in a more In-'depth 
study? "tBB^ No 

B* If you wiih to participats in this research effort, 
please provide the naae and addrasi of the 
faculty/facilitator for the courieCa), 
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Add r ess 



Telephoni No, 



VI, vould apptectmtt seeing eopiea of brochufafp cataloguea, 

announc emen c B J presa relatses, and other promotional materials for 
Chi CLASSIC THEATRE courgi employed by your ichool* 

Please mail this material plus this ques tlsnnaire tot 

4-Yeaf Institutions! Mr, Darrell Icenogle 

University of Califotniai San Dligo 
Univetalty Extanaioa 
P.O. Box 109 (Q=014) 
La Jolla, CA 92093 

2'Year Ing t i t u t ions : Dr. Leslie Purdy 

Coast Comaunlty Collage Diitrlct 
1370 Adama Avenue 
Costa Hesa^ CA 92626 
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C'lHlHt C'iMiiiiUHiilv CoMcai' I)K!f li t 
li47() AchirnHAvwniu' 

l iilVi/rHllvnJCalihii'iUu Hxli-ii^lnih Suit I )it'Un 
IM ». Hnx llH)(U-nU) 
l4nInIlu.<ulili»nil4iU2(m7 



March 3, 1976 



Dear Colleague: 

Thank *you for completing uur recent questionnaire concerning your 
institution's use of the television course CLASSIC THEATRE: THE 
HUMANITIES IN DRAMA* We appreciate that you indicated your willingness 
to participate In a more in-depth stage of this research project. 

Enclosed is a questlonnaira that focuses attention on the administrative 
aspects of this course. We are as interested in your problems as we are in your 

successes* If there is someone else in your institution who can 

better complete this questionnaire^ we would appreciate your forwarding 

it to that person. 

Also enclosed is an addressed postages-paid envelope for your convenience 
In returning this survey- If you have ajny' questions, do not hesitate to 
contact us* 

Thank you agalnifor your assistance. 

Sincerely, 



Leslie Purdy^ Ed.D. 
Instructional Design Specialise 
Coast Community College District 
1370 Adasis Avenue 
Costa Mesa, CA 9iSZ6 
Tel.f 714-556-5534 



LP^rw 



Mr. Darrell Icenogle 
Administrative Analyst 
University of California, San Diego 
Extension 

P.O. Box 109 (q-014) 
La Jolla, CA 92093 

Tel. : yiA-Asa-asae 
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CLASSIC THBMREl THE HUMANITIES IN DRAf^ 
QUESTIONNAIRE n 



HiSm OF INSTITUTION J 



NME OF fVDHINlSTRATOR: 
pQSlcloni 



1. Wm CLi^6<.c ThgatKiL yout schooV s flrat e^cp^rianci with offering a 
television coursil 



No 



Numbef of TV csutsei offered prevlQUel y___. _ ovtr _ ieme8ter§/teirBa 
Humber of TV eoursea (if any) eoncurrenc with Cta^sia Tfie^C^e offeyin ^ _ 
Avefagi enrollment in other TV c qu tb ea _____ 
Averags completlQn rate in other TV course 5 _ ___^ % 

2. What was the initial enrollmeEit for the CZM^ia Th^oMg course? , _ 

3. How many cofflpleted the course? 

4. How dots the cofflpleclon rate compiri witht 

thoie of other excenaion or continuing education courses_^ _ 



those of similar on^campus courses within the hmanities- 



5. What proffiotlonai cechnlques did you employ for the ClMsic TkQ.CLVi^ courie? 

On campus J Off campus i 

_^^Postirs M ailed brochurei 

^Brochures _ Radio annoimcements 

_ AnnounQementg by instructors _ TV annoimcemenCi 

or counielora N ewspapers 

Claas schedules Othe r 

^Othir 



Vmete posilble, pleaae tell ua how often you uSed these teehniquea, such 
as the total number of TV announcimenci » etc* 



Questionnaire 1^2 



Please dts^ribe youc relationship with local PBS station otaff re|afdlng 
Cloji^.ia Tk&cL^t, Wer^ they csopapaClve, did they coneribiita any 
suggegttgn^ for pronietional activities, etc. 



Did you have any administrative problems with the course? (Escampleii 
delayed bgok otdec3» a differance in the gcbediiled airing of C£a^4.^a 
ThtAt'Xt and yout own ters/semigter scheduling ^ ec^O* 



Were the adrainlstt-stive coits tot CZcL^^ia Tho^at^z 

m oT^t -^....^=^^^5^ » c QgLparable to those for an Qti-*campus class 

at your school, 

PleaBe provtds chi fgilowini information on Qt^^^Q. Tk^CLtAt enrollaes 
to the extent your daEa-|athering facilities allow, 

% sales females 

% fifst^ciae sCudertEi at your school 

% enrolled in on'^Campua CQurses also 

% part^tlnte (part^'tine being less than _^_^,..^units) 

% fuil-tltaB 



Any data on agts of students J 



Any additionai d^ffiosraphic information i 



Does your school plan at this time to offer C^^^ic Tke^W^Z again? 
(If not* please explain) _ — 



If you do offer this TV course in the fururei what kinds ^ if any, of 
adolnlstracive ettanges do you plan to pake? 
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Qucstionnaife ff2 



12. Since offering CIlU^Iq. Thmt^€i havi you b^m able to detefmlne any 
ehaniee In enrollmint patterns for 

on'^c^Kpue drama egurijg _ - _ 



current TV courses (if any ) _ 



13. If your enrollment for CiM6ia Tkiia^t^t wag appreciably less than you 

anticipated, can you attribute the lack of response to aflythlni speclfle? 



14 P Based on your eKperlenee with Clm^ia ThgatAg, do you feel that this made 
of initruction Is/can be a suceegiful way co provide acceaa to 
hujaanltlts materials? 
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VmM C niniuuuiiy t olk^yc IhsivWi 
1 H7C) AdufiiH Ave ill H' 
{%}HUi>itHii.(aUibriiiu 9^(12(1 

I 'fiivcrsilvnf(*iiIiforti|ii I{xtiMisi<}ri. Sun Dii Un 
La J(»lln,C 'alHonilu MOm 

March 1976 



Dear Colleagues 

We are informed that you were the faculty/facilitator at your institution 
for the television course CLASSIC THEATRE: THE HUMNITIES IN DRAMA. We 
are conducting a nationwide research project on the use of this course by 
two-year and four-year higher education institutions* and we would 
appreciate your assistance in evaluating it. Information obtained from 
this study will be made available to your Institution. 

Enclosed is a questionnaire that focuaes on the academic content as well 
as the process of administering this television course* We would 
appreciate your taking a few minutes to complete this questionnaire and 
returning it to us In the enclosed postage'-paid envelope. If there la 
someone else in your school who can better complete this questionnaire * 
we would appreciate your forwarding it to that person. 

Thank you again for your assistance. Courses such as CLASSIC THEATREi THE 
HUMANITIES IN DIL^^A are indeed experimental, and we need your aasistance in 
revising and improving this and other television courses. If you have any 
questions, please do not hesitate to contact us. 



Sincerely, 



Leslie Purdy, Ed.D. 
Instructional Design Specialist 
Coast CoOTnunity College District 
1370 Adams Avenue 
Costa Mesaj CA 92626 
Tel.; (714) 556-5534 



Darrell Icenogle 

Administrative Analyst 

University of California, San Diego 

Extension 

P,0* Box 109 (Q-014) 
La Jolla, CA 92093 
Tel. I (714) 452-3836 



LPirw 



Enclosures Faculty/Facilitator Questionnaire 
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CLABSIC TKEATREl THE HlJ^^ITIES IN DRAMA 
FACULrf/FACILlfATOR QUESTIONNAIRE 



INSTITUTION 



iNSTRUCTOR OF HICORD_ 
DEPARWENT/DIVISIOH 



Part I 

Clasile Thgaert your firse axperlince in faclllEatlng a VJ course? 
y ea 
n o 

WlEh what kinds of raipurc^s ware you providid? 
Qlerical asilstance 
g rader of exams 

release time or oEhmr cGmpensation to develop additlQasl materials 
o the r _ _. 

Please tndiqate whioh ot Ehs following support ser^isei were offered to 
Classic Theatre students ac y^^ur sohooli 

_O ii'-campus review ieisiDnsp lecEureSi or s^inari: 

How many were oonduecidl 

Were they optiQnal_^_or require d 

B ro ideas t review iesiloni 

T V Taped or liv e 

Radio Taped or liv e 

T aped broad oasts of a he plays available to the studeac for viewing on campus 

ladependent study groups, (If you did iniClati suoh a service, please inolude 

a brief deicription of its orgimization and your assessDent of its iucgess in 
terms o£ participation » effect on completion rates i and ^urse enhancement*) 

T utorial servlcii 
Library privileges 

Student newsletter (please specify ni^ber of issues and include a sample copy) 

InformatiQn avaiiable by telephone 
~ Q ther 



Did you send an introduotory letter to Classic ^eatre enrollees? 
y ea (please Include a oopy) 

n og If you did not, what was your school's initial oentaot with the student? 

Please check any of the following that were sent to Classic Theatre students i 

n ail^back quizzes or study questions 

reminders of review ieislonip test dates i eto. 
_ _ ealendar or sehedule of on-o^pus evencs such as playip films i leoturesp etc. 

o ther (please specify) _ 

Did you maintain regular office hours for Classic Theatre studentg? 
y ea (number of hours per week ) 

n o I If you did not have regular offioe hgursi what avenue for 

student eoncact was usedi . _ . _. 



Please estimate the percentage of Classic Theatre itudents who contacted you at 
least once either by telephone or in perso n 



How would you charaoierlie the kinds of questions students raised when 
contacting you? (Please indicate by percentage*) 

Concern with course mechanics, esg*, times and dates of testings revlews» etc. 

P ersonal, e.gt * Inability tee keep up with course work| conflict in 
scheduling for Cests, reviews, etc. 

C oncern with course content, e.g*, differing interpretation of courge material, 
desire for additional, sources , etc. 

Other _. 
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9« Please use Che space provided balpt^ to indleact your impresiloni« baiid on che 

klndi of scudenc ecnCact you experienced plus any addicienal informaclon avallablt Co 
yout Of the kind of scudent you were dealing with in Claislc Theac^e. for exafflplt, 
vefe there more ueti or women • were Chey involved in the course more for 7eaion§ of 
self enfichpenc than Co earn needed unici. did they evldenci any background in drama 
or literat'ureg what was their previous exposure to a college- level eourse^ etci 



fart II 

Fart It I Adminiicrative Supgore Hateri_ali. a^nd Courie ^ogpqnentsL 

1« Did you receive the AeademiQ and Administrative Support Package for thi Clasiie 
Theatre courie? 

^ no 

_ Ij afts of ic 

2* Did you find the "cheak list of respdnslbilitlai" in the Faeilltator/Facuity Guide 
useful? 




a oBiewhat 

3« Do you now feel that uy of Che responilbllitles enumerated in the Guide should 
have received greater emphasii? 
mo 

y e§ I . 



Did you find there were course adminiicracion problems not sentioned in the Guide? 
n o 

. yeai _ _ 



5« What type(s) of asiessment devises did you use in this course? 

m ultiple choice 

e ssay 
__o gal exams 
_ o n^canpus midterm and final 
___ take^home midterm and final 
w rit ten projecti/papers Chow many) 

a eries of tests replacing midcerm and final; 

(number and type) . _ __. _ 

o ther assignmentii _ _ 



Total nisnber of tests adminigtere d _ 

6* Were your test quesclona driini solely from the bank of test quest ions In Che 
Adminiscracive Support Fackage? 

y est all were 
_ _B one were 

_^_a ome were (percentag e, _ ) 
7« if you did use cesc buik questions, what were your criteria for ielectlan? 



B* Do you feel that the questions in the test bank measure whas the srudent was 
ejcpecced CD know as set forch in "Learning Objeccives for the Studenc#*' in Che 
Study Guide PKQQMmg Hot^ and FKmj^UiQ^f . _. ._. 
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9. 



l£ you developtd some or all of Che ceiclng uied, what was your ratianale for doing so? 



10. If you uaad mulclpla cholct quasclons, did you do an item an^lyiis? 

_B 0 

11« Did you adopt any of tha questions in cha case bank for s tudy^ purposas? 
n o 

y mB I were thasa prasantad to tha itudeat as optiona l 

or required^ 

12. What othar information or airport aaterlal would hava baaa uaeful to you in 
facilitating this course? 



13* Did this couria satisfy alactlva^ ^or sajor^^ ^coursa raqulramenta at your ichool? 

14p What was tha initial enrollmant figure for this eoursa? 

15. How n^y studants coaplatad the coursa? 

li. Flaasa daicribe ai bast you can the reasoni for couria withdrawalii 



Part HI 

Whlla the talavised plays are the core of a course like Clasilc Thaatre, the print 
aattrials wara dasigned to aid tha itudent achieve tha goals stated for the course* 
Thoia goals are I 

* to understand the social and historical backgrowds of 17th, Ifith, md 
19th century European drama 

* to uadarstand the origins , fom, and literary importanca of the claiilc works, 
laading to the viawing and anjoyment of tha plays th^aalvas 

* to learn the teehnlquee of Interpratatlonj analyila, and criticism of drama 

1* Do you think that the three books used in this couria i^Aam SoAipi tg PJiadu.ct4.Qn, 
PJwQwmg Noti^ and PMrnp^ing^f and Cta^s4,Q. Tk^at^^ Tk^ HumaiUJtlz& in l?4ama) 
were intagratad in a way that allowed itudents to meet tha goals statad abova? 



2* Flaasa cogent on tha usefulness of each of the three sourcas in meeting the course 
goals. (Since we are also aware of studanea' concam with daflnitlon of terms i 
clarity of instructions, statements of objectives, and level of languagap your 
avaluaCion of thasa aspacts is appreciatad^ ) 
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What ii your opinion of Cha Classic Theatre Previews, e*g*, do you feal they 
contributed to tht student's undars tending of Che playt were iome more ralevant 
than others, etc- 



What is your opinion of tha echadulin| of the course in your araa, a*g*j tha rata 
of prasantation (ona new play per week), the time that separated the Preview from 
the performance^ etc. 



Do you feel that one viewing of the play* providing the student kept up with 
aaaignad reading, was sufficient for most itudentsi 



Did your students provide" you with any feadback that would enable you to Identify 
more and less well-received plays? Which were the moit wall^-received plays? 
Which were the least well^recelved plays? Can you liolata reasons for these 
choices? __ 



What is your opinion of bringing together the actual viewins and reading of plays 
In teaching a course on drama? _ _ 



la your opinion, is telavislon^^most specifically, Classic Theatre— a successful 
way to provide access to huaianlties aaterials? ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



Would you facilitate this course again? 
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Coast Coin im nitty Cullcjic 1 HhiiIci 

laTO AdumH Avenue 

CuHUi McHa.Culilhmla mij2G 

UnlvcrHltvofCallfbmia HxtenHicjii, San I)it:a<i 
PXXBox in9(Q4)l4) 
LuJf)lliuC'ullft)mla9a(m7 




March, 1976 



Dear Student I 

Last fall you anrolled in the TV course, CLASSIC THEATRE I THE HUMANITIES 
IN DRAMA* Whether or not you completed this course, your opinions about 
it are important to us* 

The National EndoOTient for the Humanities has given the Coast Community 
College District, Costa Mesa, California, and the University of Calif ornias 
San Diego s a grant to study the reaction to Classic Theatre by the 275 
colleges and imiversities that offered the course. Student evaluation is 
most necessary to this kind of research project, and we would like to ask 
you for information regarding your experience in this TV course, 

A questionnaire is enclosed that requires only a few minutes to fill out. 
We have provided a postpaid return envelope addressed to the Coast Community 
College District- We would like to emphasizes however, that these materials 
were sent to the particular school through which you enrolled in Classic 
Theatre, and It in turn sent them to you* In this way both confidentiality 
and anonymity have been respected, 

AgaiUp your assistance would be greatly appreciated; we urge you to take the 
few minutes necessary to answer the following questions. 



Sincerely, 

Darrell Icenogle ^ 
Administrative Analyst 
University of California, San Diego 
Extension 

P,0. Box 109 (Q-014) 
La Jolla, CA 92093 
Tel. I 714/452-^3836 



Leslie Purdy, Ed.D, 
Instructional Design Specialist 
Coast Community College District 
1370 Adams Avenue 
Costa Mesa, CA 92626 
Tel, % 714/556-5534 
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CLASSIC THEATRE: THE HUJ^ITIES IN DRAMA 



Scudf.nt Quasclonnalft 
Sectio n X 

li What is your age? _ 
2* What ia your sax? 

F emale 

3i What Is your occupation? . _ 

Do you puriua it; 

full cisa 

p art Ciaa 

If you do not work outside your heset which of tha following bast dascribea youi 

h osemake r 

_^ studant 

retired 

_ uneap loyed 

0 Eha r - -_ _ 

4. How many years of school hava you eomglajiad ? 

less Chan high school ^^^a^ 
h igh school 

1 year of collage 
_ _ 2 years of colle|a 

_^ ^3 years of collega 

4 yaari of college 
_^ more than 4 years of collega 

Si Whae are your formal aducatlonal goals? 
A *A* degree 
B*A^ or i.S, degfaa 
H ^A. or M*S. dagree 
_ P h.D. or other doctorate 

nona of tha above _ _ _ _ 



Va which college or university did you enroll for tha Classic Theatre 
eours e ? ________ _ _ .__ 

Plaaie check your reason (s) for enrolling In Classic Theatre, 
n eed for imits 
p ersonal enrichmant 
^convenlance of televised instruction 

career advancement 

J ^ satlsflas cequirement in major field of study 
_^ ^other Cplaaie Indleata) _ _ 



During the Fall 1P75 samastari ware you anf oiled 
in Cliisic Theatra only 

in other TV coursae (also nmQhar of uni ts 

I n on^cafflpui courses (number of uaiit s _ _) 
Total Quobar of units carried 



Was Classic Theatra your first TJ course? 

^Y«s 
__No 

Humber af other TV courses taken 
N tmbar of TV courses collated 
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iO. How did you llrg_t hear about Clasiic ThgaCre? 

^M ailed bfochurt 

Btochyge obtmined on cimpus 
_ Newspaper ad or article 

^K agazlne ad or articla 

Class achedula 

_ __ annQimc€seQt 

^W ord^'of'^mouth 

Q thar (pltaaa Indieate) 



11. Have you caken any drama or literature courses prior to your experience with 
Classic Theatres 
N o 

Y es (How long ago was the last eoorge? ) 

12* While taking Classic Theatre, did you do any of £he foilowlng? 
^ contact the facilitator (elchtr by telephone or in person) 
_ a ttend an on^^campus revlgw seas ion 
initiate or join any kind of acudent discussion or study group 
use the media center to review any of the plays 

use Ehe campus library for aoy additional readini for the course 

attend any campus^sponsored theatrical productions 
_ a ttend other theatrical pfoduct^ioni 
v iew televised rapeacs of any of che pi>^ys 



13. Please use the space below to indtcata your eplnion of the usefuinesi or 
course enhancement of any of the^e aQclvities in which you were Involved. 



14, Did you complete the course? 

Y es 

_ N o, becaus e 



If you did n_Qt_ complete the aoariai did you 

coatlnue to view the playi, although no longer for credit 
d iscontinue viewing Classic Theatre altogether 

15. Would you cake another TV courset Briefly give reasons^ 



16. After taking Classic rheatre, would you take other courses i whether televised 
or on a caiapuSi In liceraturef drama i or the theatre? 

y ea 
_ n o 
undecided 

17, How would you you compare Clasale theatre to other college courses you may have taken? 

_m Qre difficult 
less difficult 
about the sase 
h ave never tekea a college eoUf^t 
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Siccion tl 

This seetioft Of the quescionnairt la concerned with yout evaluation oit 

a) thm couree cosportancs oi Claasic Th^aere 

b) the admlnlstriclon of cha course 

c) . your itudy habits in the courst 

pleaas read the aaterlal etrefuily and rank your aniwtra according to the following seal 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (S) 

strongly itrongly dotg not 

agrte agrie diiagrge disagree apply 

A. COURSE COOTONiNTS 

While the talavised plays themselvai are the core of a course like Classic 
Thtacre, the print raateriala wert disignid to aid you achitve the goals for all 
Clasalc Theatre studenCS* those goila are: 

*to imderstand the social and hiatorical baokgrounds of ITthp lith» md 
19th eeatuEy European drama 

*to understand the origins ? forsi and literary importance of the ei^ssie 
works, leading to the viewing and enjoyroent of the playa themselves 

*co learn the teehftiquis of inte^retatian, anaiyslst and criticisffl of drama 

1* The thrge books used in che course (CiM4i4.a THEfit^e' Tfe£ HumayUZliA 4.n V^mAt 
P^ogmmne. Hot^k and PfLOmptlrtQ^f and F-^m ScAdpt to PKodLLC^an] were Integratid 
in a way that made Qeetirig the above^stated goals p0saiblt« ( 

2* Each group of article i in F^m %Mjpt to P^o^otion for the 13 plays 

was helpful in meeting sOTe of the goals stated abova* ( 

3. PKogmm^ Nott^ and P/Lamptuii^ met its objective of eldifi| integration 

of the reading and viewlrtg parts of the course. ( 

4. the following stu^y aids in Pn.QQKamn^ HotiM arid P>L0mptu^4 were help full 

a) The Instructions at th# beginniii| of each unit on "Sqw to Approach the Play"C 

b) The "Learning Objectivei for Students" at the fatginnini of each unit ( 

c) The Study Questions at the end of each ijmit C 

5* in the textf C-Lu^^lc^ Thga^^i Tha HmafuM.u ^ VnamAi the "introductory 

CoBments" and eKplanatioti of termfl with each play were heipful. ( 

6. Viewing the haif^hour segments entitled "Classic Theatre Preview" aided 

in understanding tha play^* ( 

7, Viewing repeati of (ipffie or all of) the plays was helpful * ( 

B. M)>aNlSTRATION OF THE COURSE 

1. The brpadcast schadule of Che plays, including the reptac viewing times, was ^ 
convenient 

convenient some of the tiae 
never convenient 

On what channel 4id you view most of the celeeastgl _ 



The broadcast schedule of the Privlew was i 
convenient 

convenient some of the tlJfte 

n ever convenient 
I did not watch the previews 

There were 13 plays in Che serias and 13 Previews* Of these » I watched 

n umber of playg 
ntabtr of fcevi^s 

If you did view most o^ all of the Previews, did you feel that the length 
of time separating the Preview froft the play was: 
^satisfactory 

s hould have been imediacely before the play itself 

The pace of the course » that ist broadcaiting one new play each weeki wasi 
_too fast 
too slow 
satiflf acCQry 
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6. Ths niaabar of oa-caapua review sesilons scheduled yaa: 
sufficient 
lEigufflclant 

d id not attandi 

(1£ you did not attend, which of cha £oUowln| apply?) 
__ InconvenienC schsduiing 

Inability to come to casipui or location of rirtfiew 
n ot naceaaary to understanding of course jaattfials 
_ other _ _ _ _ 



7* The correipondance received froffl the college f gculty^^lacllitator i 
_ answered all queitions abouc the course 

left out naeesiary information 
w ag inadequati , 

8. Indicate the nimbir Of times you contacted (elthet by phone or In person) 
the cQursa facilitator. 

n ot at all The facilitator was^ ^^^eaay Co riach 

^ otic a _^_difflcult to reach 

_ __ Qccasionally .^^^balpful 

_ frequently ' _ _ flot helpful 

f. Were you able to obtain the Classic Theatre booksi 

b y the time the course atarted * 
n ot until after the course started 
d id not buy the books 

10- Did you obtain themi 

_ _ a t the campus bookstore 
b y mail 

other . _ - _ - 



11* Did you feel the cost of the books was i 

reasonable 

_ unreasonable 

12* What were the methods of teaclng for this couraa on your caispus? 
__ Q ui tip la choice (midterm and final) 

_ s elf "'admlnis tired study test and aniwers 
^esaays in place of midtertt and final 

o the r _ _ .--^ 

13- In your opinion, was thia type of ttitinii 

suitable for a course like Clasilc Theatre 
_ _ n ot suitable t 

What type(s) of testing would have been bettar? 

14* Did you fael that the grading aystem used was i 
_ f air in measurini your work 
n ot fair 

15* Was the consiunication from your collage, e*gi, letters from the 
faculty-facilitator I reminders of tegt dates* Btc^i 

s ufficient for you 

_ n ot frequent enough 

n ot nacesaary after the first one 

other_ ■__ _. 



STUDY HABITS 

1. Which of the fgllowini statements best dascribis your study habits? 
__ I usually keep up with my assigned work 
_ I tend to put off aeslgrwenta until the Imit minuce 
I tend to fall behind in assigned work 

_ _W hen I begin mi asaignmant, I usually work on it until 1 have completed it 
_ _ I tend to work on an assignment in mora than one iesilon 

i am- fairly consistent in ny study habits 
__ j MM not vary consistent In ray study habica 
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2, In thm Clasiic theatre V! courst, did you find that yout 

did o6t havt tnough time to acudy £ot the eourig 

_ Uaualiy able to eofflplete isilgna#nci each week 

_ usuaily itudied according to che reCQpaefldstioni set forth in the 

study iuldii P^oQ/um No^^ CLnd pAompfttngi 

develsBed a oew approach to studylnS f*5r this course 

3, Which Of Che foilswing iourcei did you fifld most helpful? (Check as many 
as you fail tpply) 

thi btoUdGast previewi 
thi broadcasC plays 

the etxt of plays iCla^s^t Theat^fti fh^ HumcLruMo^ In V^imm) 
_ ^ KQQMnff^t tioki4 and P^mp4tJig4 

_J mm BqM^ to PKaduLM^n 
~ a ll ol the absva were equally helpful 

4, In cospartag Cla^^le Theatre with □u'-csi^ai courses you may have taken, 
did you find that^ 

_ y gu migjid thi feedbaQk ^nd Intcraetton of moit cleiiroom situatloni 

Qlaagte Thta&rm was constructed in a way that made these features imnecesiary 

_ It would have betn halpful to have studied with other students 

_ the Independence allowed by televised traction was well suited to your needs 

ieeti^jll 

1. Which Of the plays on the Classic Theatre program did you like the aoit? 
Flease nB%m them and Indicate briefly why you liked thtfi* 



2. Which Plays did you like the least? Why 



Did yo^t e^cfJirleoCe iu this courae chafiie tay of youri 

Ho Describe brltfly 
TV viewing habits ( ) < ) _■- - - 
Reading habits ( ) < ) ^ _ _ 
Intertaina^t activities C ) ( ) _ _ - _ _ 



Have you watched a public telivlaion station before enrolling in Classic Theatre? 

n o 

y ei i 

_ f riguent 

_i n£giquaflt 

Have you Watched any progt^aa on public teievisloo statics slsce the end of course? 
n o 

y asi what typei of prograiEBljig have you viewed? 
^^^gducatlonal 
^^^^^do cwaan t ary 
^^^^^.^cultural 
[^[[jubllc service 

_ pothe r . . .. _ 

Would you r^coE^end Classic Theatre to your la^ly or frlenda if the course 
ii offered againt * 

___n o 

^as Thank you for your aislatance 
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APPENDIX E 
RAW DATA 

STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE DIVIDED BY 24 INSTITUTIONS 
OFFERING CLASSIC THEATRE^ THE HUMANITIES IN DRAMA 
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u liTiTiiTioNs mmm mm wim m mmm in dema 



M 
N 



kliom Imkt Ciiitral Clileip illlngli liiperlai 

Stite Hill Flidfnont hmHltj llUlsfeoreugh Mt^. l/alliy mpiQt 

ilk- _Ml -Jm^^ _M^^ jHgM _teiiigg _ e.e. 



11 25 42 ISP 100 14 11 83 

.Uyd^iit^ KiEyrning 

(juisEionnalri ' ^1(53^) 9(311) mm) kim) Um 3l(3?l) mi) W 
uimU witli uyq 

Hears of cdl^i m iUl UM ihH lUl SO.OI mt 

nwiofccUigi m% ILU 9,$J # ^fr ].0l 

Cifl^Ble Thiatre wai 

' flrat IV CQum I2.P^ mO? lUt IIM ^TM mi MM %kl 

the cerreapondiiic^, ficelved 
In coHep [aciilty/ 
faclilEitori 

itaayerid all (jiiiBtlDni 38.32 ml IMI 57.11 ^2*21 ^.41 hUl mi 

Left QiiE necisaify 

immtm 9M ILU -0- 1441 U% Ul 3,01 

teatleqiiab 26.12 ilM 16.71 35.11 Ml UJJ IZ.H 

Folt tlii grdlng systiBi wai 

WrlnMBurinivDrk mM 94.11 lUl 56.31 3191 iLlt %!% 

Would fieOiiiiiiind GlalBic 

t\mm ts famili/ or 

f rieiidg if cDurse wifi 

□ffeeniilR -0- nM BJ% %n nM 97.01 

Im UUn (jfPi or 

to Clasilc tatfi iM 33 17JI ^1.21 §9i^ Ml 16*?1 3iU^ 



teuld uki another TV 



%M mt mi 55.21 S7.1J 105,01 UM 
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m DATA StDEKf (jllEiTiOiAIi 
2^ IdSTITliTlOfjS QFFlRli tlMlC till I Till liOHANITlES III DiAM 



Laiialng Caunt^ Herrltl -Bade Wmm yirglnla Feppifdine Rio Hondo 
Ml^ Jik^ MiSM Ml. ilk Jiiu. MMll CG. 

iEtitata Inrolle!! U 30 Izf 280 38 6? 40 85 

questlaiinalr's |?(40?) 18(601) 3?(2i|) 92(331) 2|(3S^) B(3«) 15(331) ia(Ul) 
Stdints with up to - 

2 years flf coUep 15*0^ 35.6? lUt kM IhU -D- 33.3;E 

IMmu wlEli ugjfl 

4 yiars sf coileil fijj 11,1| iJi ej| kM Ml UX Ul 
Claielc Thiatre was 

fitsETVcourii mi n,n ?iji um m\ mx im 

Thi Mrrespondmci mmM 
from college EaculEy/ 
faellitaton 

Aiiiwird ail queetlons 3?.5l II.U 83.3^ M.ll 68.21 76.?^ ihlX iUl 
Lift out nicssaari 

Inffltiitlon -0= 22.21 lUl lUt Ut 

Wwadequati im Mt S.iJ lUl IW ml ^i^^l Ul 

Flit ttiB grading lystiii 

ijai fair in Beasurlni wtk m IIM 61.11 lilt ilM m 91,71 

Would fiSSTOlid Cliiiie 
Iheatn eb failly 91 frlindi 

if esutse witi sEfiMd apl!i 11.31 66.11 ^1.1% IU% m% ?6,l? loO.O? 
Hive takEii itmi or 

Uteraturi coursgi priof » 

to Cliislc Thwtri -0- 33.31 2i.il 26.11 31.§^ 38.5^ 13*3^ Ml 

tfoiild taisi inotliir W . , 

ceyrse ai.« 03.3^ 86.11 IIM IMl I^M iO'O^ 83.01 
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RAW DATA - STUDENT QURSTltlHNAiRE 
2k iNSTlTiJTlONS UFFKHIMG CLASBIC TiiKATRE: THE HtfrtAHITIES IN DIlAMA 



Southern Univ* of 



Uiiiv. of U* of 



West 



Students EnfoLled 

Students rdCurnlng 
flUGgtlOnnaire 

Stiidenta with up tg 
2 yeafi of college 

Students wieli tip to 
4 years of college 

Classic Thaatfi was 
first TV caurae 

I'ho cocrespondgnce received 
from colloge faculty/ 
facilitator: 

Answered all queatlons 

Left out neetiaary 
liifornidtloil 

W^s idequ^itG 



ConnictkuE California U. of Univ. of Mlntieflata North Unlv?* of Liberty 
- ^Cacg at Davli HawaU jjlnnggpta Tieh. Coll . Flo rid i Virginia State 



34 



12 
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10(29%) 8(661} mm) 22(63i) 



29 60 U 30 

5(17^:) 2Hm) i^im) mm) 



30. * * 11.1% 12JI -CH 60.0^ 16.71 2LU 



30.0% 



60*0% 
20.01 



22.2^ -0- 



7,11 



12. SI 2hn -0- 16.71 2hll 21*6^ 



66.7^ 63,61 100, 01 70M 92.91 



SS.ei 93.31: 72. 7^ ]QQ,Ql 87,31 57,91 IBM 



lhl% 



-0- 18.21 -0- 



10.51 -0- 
hM 26.3!^ 14.31 



Felt the grading Bystgm va§ 
fair in measuring work BGiOl 

Would feeosimfnd Clrasslc 
ThiaCri to famliy or 
frlirtds if eoiiirgi wgre 
offtrtd again 100. 01 

Have tsken drania or 
lUef^ture eourses prior 
to CU^^ale Thtatre 20.0? 



88.91 100.0? 86.^^ 100,01 70.8^ 79,01 85J% 



77.81 100.0% 100. 0^ 100. Oi ?lJ? 9^.71 IQO.OI 



11.11 12.5% UM lOM 29.21 21*1^ JO, 01 



Would take another TV 
CQurie ■ 



90,01 



88,9^ 100.01 100,01 100.0^ nj% ihn n.n 
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